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Our Contributors 


An unusual feature of this issue is the single columns written by deans or counselors 


and their students on topics of perennial interest. 


Paul E. Eiserer, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 


Consultant to the Veterans Administration, has clarified many important problems involved 


in group psychotherapy. He has defined leadership functions, the roles of participants, 


and the means of their behavior in a scholarly and yet highly practical article. 


Mildred G. Fox, College Consultant at Evanston Township High School, Illinois, has 
described concretely the college counseling as it has developed in the total guidance program. 
Her speech on this subject was enthusiastically received at the annual conference of the 


Nebraska Association of Deans and Counselors. 


Ruth R. Beck, Vice President of NADW, and Counselor at Proviso Township High 


School, Maywood, Illinois, has presented a concise picture of the White House Conference, 
including a statement of the procedure used, and the issues considered. Miss Beck was the 
official representative of NADW at the Conference. 





Views of Deans and Students 


The Kind of Counseling Students Want 


This topic was selected by “the stu- 
dent” who is probably better qualified 
to write on the subject! It is difficult 
to think of counseling in terms of a 
general classification “students.” In- 
dividual students have individual 
preferences as to what kind of coun- 
seling they want, and groups of stu- 
dents also vary in their desires. 

Judging, however, from experi- 
ences with thousands of students in 
counseling relationships, singly and in 
groups, the student wants not only 
understanding and help but a truthful 
appraisal of herself and her situation. 

The counselor at times may hesi- 
tate in giving such estimates because 
she feels it might be too shocking to 
the student, and it és often shocking at 
the time. However, the gratitude ex- 
pressed by students both in the Uni- 
versity and after graduation for hav- 
ing “pulled no punches” leads one to 
believe it is kinder not to try to spare 
the student by denying her as full 
knowledge as is possible. 

Organizational counseling calls for 
a clarification of the role of the advis- 
or worked out with the students and 
reworked as the group progresses. It 
is never a static thing. 


Marna V. Brapy, Dean 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


The main concern of a student 
when he enters a University is to feel 
secure. One way to satisfy this need 
is by helpful counseling. 

The ind of counselor is the impor- 
tant thing. We want understanding 
people, who will listen to all prob- 
lems. There are usually designated 
people to take care of curricular prob- 
lems, and ones for other complaints 
and ailments, but we each need some- 
one to sort of “unload” our problems 
on — however small. 

At the top of the list of advisors are 
our Dean of Women and Assistant 
Dean of Women. Any girl in the 
University can feel free to talk to 
them about anything. I know this 
must be the aim of every college, but 
at Florida it is in action. 

If all of our other counselors were 
like our Deans aid Residents in the 
halls, we would be well off. They 
are the most understanding people; 
they want to take time to listen, to 
help us analyze, and to advise. These 
are the kinds of counselors we stu- 
dents want. Freshmen also want 
counseling from upperclass women. 
Such help makes them feel more as 
if they belong. 


SHurt McCuttoucu, President of the 
Women Student's Association 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 
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Student Government 


University students are the future 
leading citizens of tomorrow. Some 
of them are a bit radical at times; 
some go off “half-cocked” on some 
silly ideas, but we know that their 
activities on the whole are a very im- 
portant part of their education. It is 
encouraging and hopeful to watch a 
student group operate; using the prin- 
ciples of parliamentary procedure, 
exercising the right of freedom of 
speech, and abiding by the action of 
the majority. 

The “combine slate” of candidates 
put up by the professional schools on 
our campus brings out a spirit of com- 
petition which arouses the enthusias- 
tic interest of all students to vote in 
the campus elections. Their problems 
in choosing candidates are in a small 
way comparable to those of the major 
political parties. 

In cooperation with the local city 
government, students have used vot- 
ing machines in their elections. In 
this way, too, they are becoming ac- 
quainted with the voting procedures 
used in local and national elections. 
It is a well-known fact that many 
voters vote a straight ticket only be- 
cause they are afraid to “scratch” 
their ticket, lest they lose their vote 
by faulty operation of the machine. 

Student participation in govern- 
ment is good training for our college 
students in preparing them for their 
role as leading citizens in our demo- 
cratic way of life. 


Doris M. Nicxe, Acting Dean of Women 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Student government at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville provides many op- 
portunities for building the qualities 
of leadership necessary in the moral, 
economic, and political growth of our 
country. 


A student interested in bettering 
study or recreational facilities is al- 
ways able to offer his opinions or sug- 
gestions. When a problem arises, the 
various student council members go 
to the Administration, and together 
they try to find a solution. This co- 
operation between the two groups is 
healthy, and it lends stability to the 
student governing organization. 


Recently, the highest governing 
body at the University of Louisville, 
the University Student Senate, passed 
resolutions which set as their ultimate 
goal the complete integration of all 
University activities and the elimina- 
tion of all traces of intolerance 
throughout the University. Certainly 
this is indicative of sound, construc- 
tive thinking on the part of the stu- 
dents. They have pledged themselves 
to the education of the University and 
the college community and, most sig- 
nificantly, to the education of the 
larger community in which they will 
live tomorrow. 


Students who have had such ex- 
periences in college will be intelligent, 
capable community citizens. 


Mary Etien Apams 
University Student Senate 

University of Louisville 

Louisville, Kentucky 





Views oF DEANS AND STUDENTS 


Parent-College Relationship 


In the absence of a collegiate PTA 
there is often a lack of communication 
between the parents of college stu- 
dents and faculty members and ad- 
ministrators. Certainly it is evident 
that parents are vitally interested in 
what is happening to their off-spring, 
and their good-will, support and un- 
derstanding are powerful aids to the 
personnel worker. 

At the University of Oklahoma 
two special days have been designated 
for visits from the parents of students, 
and the OU Dads’ Association and 
the OU Mothers’ Association have 
been established to channel the con- 
tributions of parents to campus life. 
These groups have supported many 
worthy projects such as the Student 
Health Service, cooperative dormi- 
tories, and for the last few years both 
groups have raised money for scholar- 
ships for needy students through the 
collection of membership dues of one 
to two dollars annual dues, or ten to 
fifteen dollars for life memberships. 
Last year $14,000 was contributed 
to the scholarship funds by the par- 
ents through these two organizations. 

Officers of the groups are chosen 
from various areas of the state and 
usually one function is held in each 
major town or city to bring together 
the parents of university students and 
faculty members and personnel work- 
ers, who answer questions and gather 
suggestions as to how the university 
may better serve the needs of the in- 
dividual students and the state. 


Dorotuy Truex, Counselor of Women 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


As students we are eager to have 
our parents visit the campus and to 
share our experiences in college with 
us. Even though our letters home 
may be spasmodic and written usual- 
ly when the billfold is flat, we do 
want our parents to know that we 
appreciate their efforts on our behalf. 


We have two special days during 
the year that are especially reserved 
for Mom and Dad. Dads’ Day is in 
the fall of the year during the foot- 
ball season and Dad is the honored 
guest. We plan dinners, and “cookie 
shines” to amuse him, and proudly 
introduce him to our teachers and fel- 
low students. 


In the spring we have a special 
time when Mother is queen for a 
day — the week-end before National 
Mothers’ Day. The Union Activities 
Board sponsors an all-university sing 
in which Greek groups and dormi- 
tories participate. There is a Mother- 
Daughter style show put on by AWS, 
a bridge tournament for mothers and 
their sons and daughters, a water 
show by the Ducks’ Club, and a vari- 
ety show. The individual houses plan 
dinners and teas. The next morning 
we take our mothers to special church 
services. 

Our parents seem to enjoy the en- 
tertainment which we plan and they 
contribute to the scholarship fund by 
joining the OU Dads’ or Mothers’ 
Association. 


Emity Raper, Co-Chairman 
Mothers Day Committee 
University of Oklahoma 


Norman, Oklahoma 
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The Establishment of an Honor Code 


Rarely does a week elapse without 
some inquiry coming our way about 
the adoption of an honor code. These 
calls for help are morale strengthen- 
ing; they make us grateful for the 
heritage which is ours. Would that 
we could forward a blue print on pro- 
cedure to other institutions. The in- 
auguration of an honor code would 
not be that simple. It is a plan for 
living which grows through the years 
and which, once established, is 
guarded zealously by those who have 
fought for the inheritance. What ever 
the initiation price it will prove wor- 
thy of the investment. Not only does 
such a code strengthen the present 
student group but it goes with that 
individual throughout the years 
ahead. Discouragement over a few 
deviations are not our order of the 
day; we accept human frailty at its 
face value. Complete participation 
would be too breath taking and too 
easy. It is more challenging to be 
forever on your mettle in meeting 
those few who need to be taught this 
new way of life. We, who live under 
such a code, would advise any college 
community to begin working toward 
this ultimate objective. The begin- 
nings may be small and the responsi- 
bility narrow but soon the individual 
members of your community will dis- 
cover that honesty and integrity in 
social as well as academic affairs will 
become an undreamed of challenge. 


KATHERINE SHERRILL, Dean of Students 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 


Hood’s honor system does not pro- 
vide an ivory tower for us, nor does it 
prepare us for a world which is void 
of dishonesty. It simply recognizes 
an individual’s responsibility and abil- 
ity to live according to her own per- 
sonal integrity whether on a campus, 
at home, or in the world. I do not 
mean to imply that there are no rules; 
there are. We feel they are necessary. 
But for the majority being trusted 
makes one feel trustworthy, more ob- 
ligated to do the right thing. It is 
not the old story of “rules being made 
to be broken”; the infraction of regu- 
lations reflects on the girl rather than 
the rule. For smooth living under the 
honor system the cooperation of every 
student is primary, not only in com- 
plying with the standards, but in re- 
porting herself for violations. We are 
proud of our honor code. Juniors 
write about it to their little sisters; 
parents hear about it from the fresh- 
man during the first vacation. Upper- 
classmen get indignant at the sugges- 
tion of proctoring—perhaps they feel 
it is a sign of mistrust, but more so 
because they realize that basically it is 
not that the test will make much 
difference fifty years from now, but 
the concept of trust behind it will. 
We do not feel that our system is 
perfect, but we like being treated as 
mature individuals and act more like 
mature persons because of it. 


Frances GiLcurist 756 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 
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Freshman Orientation and Counseling 


On an urban, non-resident college 
campus may a faculty adviser help to 
provide a human thread of continuity 
for a freshman as he is .caught in 
strong pull of off-campus activities? 
The transientness of a student body, 
often created by tight travel sched- 
ules and demands of part-time jobs, 
may give an impression of a vital, 
“doing” population. 

A structured experience with one 
faculty member might prove to be a 
stabilizing factor in a student’s experi- 
ence. A suggested plan for the use of 
a faculty adviser in this role follows. 

In general, an assigned adviser, 
whose background and skills stem 
from psychology and counseling, 
could be the constant figure which 
weaves through a student’s activities 
from the first day of college to regis- 
tration for Sophomore year. Specifi- 
cally, the adviser might begin con- 
tacts by serving as leader for an ad- 
visee group in appropriate activities of 
a New Student Week. Throughout 
the year, association might continue 
with these advisees in a course de- 
signed to assist in personal adjust- 
ment. Finally, individuation of all 
experiences might be achieved through 
freely available counseling. If such a 
coordinated plan functioned well, 
Freshmen might receive positive 
benefits from this built-in faculty re- 
lationship. 


EutzaBETH HartsHorn, Associate 
Dean of Students 

New Haven State Teachers College 

New Haven, Connecticut 


The first day at college found us as 
an incongruous group of people be- 
cause of our differences in educational 
and family backgrounds, in age, need 
and goals. Our common bond was 
the desire to become an aggregate of 
students belonging to our college, 
seeking not only knowledge from, but 
friendship of our instructors. 

During New Student Week we first 
became exposed to the Freshman 
Orientation Program, though most of 
us did not realize this fact. A group 
of faculty members and _ students 
helped to make us feel welcome by 
arranging ways that we could become 
better acquainted with each other, the 
faculty, the traditions and goals of 
our college. 

Throughout the year our Freshman 
Orientation class met regularly with 
our adviser whose role was teacher, 
adviser, friend and counselor in aca- 
demic and non-academic work, voca- 
tional counseling and personal advis- 
ing. This relationship and the varied 
orientation program assisted us in be- 
coming better adjusted students and 
persons. 

No longer members of the Fresh- 
man Class and participants in this 
program, we can better judge its 
merits. This Freshman Orientation 
Program has bound us together as an 
aggregate group in an interrelation- 
ship of faculty and students for the 
betterment of the college and our- 
selves. 


Carot M. Scau, Sophomore 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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Extracurricular Participation 


In the commuter university, the 
problem arises of judging the effec- 
tiveness of an extracurricular pro- 
gram. Without the advantages of 
house directors’ or resident coun- 
selors’ observations about the adjust- 
ment of individual students and per- 
sonality problems which arise, the 
dean in the commuters’ school is at a 
disadvantage. Her contacts are re- 
stricted to the business day, and con- 
sequently, her knowledge about the 
students is more limited. 


Where community ties are not sev- 
ered as completely as they are in a 
campus situation how can we separate 
those whose community activities or 
outside work actually do not allow 
for extracurricular participation from 
those who use alleged community ties 
as a shield against new associations 
which they may fear? Just how exten- 
sive is the influence of the home 
where parents frown upon extracur- 
ricular participation as an unnecessary 
and wasteful sideline? Without the 
benfit of the twenty-four hour contact 
of the campus situation, how are we 
to measure the real value of a pro- 
gram so that we may encourage or dis- 
courage participation at the proper 
times and in the proper directions? In 
a period when responsibility for social 
training and development is being 
thrown more heavily onto the high 
school and college, the problem of an 
activities progam looms larger and 
larger. 


Myra L. Herrick, Dean of Women 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Lack of participation in extracur- 
ricular activities, though it is a prob- 
lem common to many colleges, is 
more peculiar to an institution like 
Northeastern, chiefly an intown com- 
muters’ school. 


In a school such as this, there are 
several factors which deter a student 
from full participation in extracurric- 
ular activities, the main one being lack 
of time. Here, where studies are so 
concentrated, for the average student 
going to college is a full-time busi- 
ness. Here, also, in a school devoted 
to the education of worthy but finan- 
cially hampered students, the part- 
time job is necessary to fill in the 
financial gaps. 


It is probably true that many 


schools don’t have the problem 
spoken of here; in fact, the case may 
be the reverse with students spending 
more time on extracurricular than 
curricular activity. 


In either situation, the happy me- 
dium must be met, and one way it can 
be done is by avoiding the over- 
crowded activity schedule which is de- 
signed to attract but not to satisfy. 
This does not necessarily mean the 
limitation of the number of separate 
activities, for they may be as numer- 
ous as individuals enrolled in the 
school, but the modification of indi- 
vidual programs that attempt so much 
but achieve so little. 


Cuarre L. Core, Junior 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Views oF DEANs AND STUDENTS 


To Tell or Not To Tell 


The disinclination of youth to ap- 
ply social pressures on their peers 
even when they disapprove of their 
actions presents a problem in social 
ethics. The strength of the current 
code against “tattling” or reporting 
wrongdoing is understandable, yet it 
blocks the development of commu- 
nity responsibility which is essential 
for the permanence of democracy. 
How can we differentiate between the 
horrible “tattler” and the citizen who 
takes action to stop the wrongdoer 
and thus protect the individuals who 
might continue to “get by”. (and 
hence become more fixed in this direc- 
tion) as well as those who might fol- 
low their example? How explain that 
misdoing is wrong rather than the 
efforts to stop misdoing? 


How can we educate youth to feel 
that mot taking action against misbe- 
havior is encouraging its repetition, 
and worse? That “the only thing 
needed for evil to triumph is for in- 
telligent people to do nothing”? 


How do we help young people 
change from complete dependency on 
parents, teachers, and other adults for 
the maintenance of a desirable com- 
munity? How can they begin to learn 
that only by each of us being respon- 
sible—not only for ourselves but also 
for those few others who fail—can we 
have the freedom we cherish? 


Epirn G. Witson, Dean of Women 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


What is this “honor code” among 
students? It says I will not tattle on 
my friend. It is not up to me to re- 
port a wrongdoing. If my friend does 
something wrong, let the proper au- 
thorities find out about it, but not ex- 
pect another student to do the report- 
ing. 

I believe that tattling is wrong. To 
me, to tattle is to report a misdeed 
for the purpose of gaining a personal 
reward. Be it a mere word of praise, 
a gaining of confidence, or the attain- 
ing of a higher position—these should 
not be the motives behind reporting. 


If we still maintain that we cannot 
report a fellow student, let us make 
such an honor code worthy of its 
name. Let us not just sit back and 
watch misdeeds occur again and again, 
knowing they are wrong, but hesitat- 
ing to act. If such a code is strong, use 
it to advantage. Talk with the stu- 
dent yourself. Try to help him see 
the other side of the picture. 


But what if your friend refuses to 
be influenced by your point of view— 
what then? If student pressure fails, 
would it not be better to ask the help 
of someone who is in a position to 
bring about right? Yes, this is report- 
ing. At the same time it is upholding 
student honor — the honor of these 
students who are for right and against 
wrong. 


SuzannE BoceErT ’56 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
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Student-Faculty Relations 


We believe the “Whittier family” 
idea on our campus is a primary fac- 
tor in maintaining and building good 
relationships between students and 
college personnel. We have different 
roles as in any family but we work 
together in solving our problems, and 
have a feeling of going forward to- 
gether or, sometimes, the awful feel- 
ing of standing still. 


There are many ways we try to 
foster this family concept, but I be- 
lieve two stand out above the others. 
We have an annual student-faculty 
conference to discuss campus concerns 
such as honor spirit, leadership, clari- 
fication of responsibilities for the co- 
curricular program, etc. The friend- 
liness, informality, and sharing of 
ideas seem to have many carry-over 
values in setting the tone for the en- 
tire year. We encourage our clerical 
staff, cooks and maids to participate in 
many of our co-curricular activities 
because they feel the same pride that 
we do in their achievements. 


Specifically it is exciting and satis- 
fying when a professor hires a bright 
student who is failing academically to 
work with him on a book, hoping to 
stimulate her interest; when a maid 
voluntarily bakes cookies for a dorm 
party; and, when an instructor feels 
that a B grade is appropriate, the stu- 
dent decides a C is more indicative of 
the work done. 


MaryjoriE Greco, Dean of Women 
Whittier College 
Whittier, California 


One of the most important aspects 
of any learning situation is the rela- 
tionship between teacher and learner. 
Rapport, or the lack of it, can make 
the difference between meaningful 
learning and “just going through the 
motions,” and can largely determine 
how challenged and inspired a stu- 
dent is to maintain interest in the sub- 
ject when the course is over. 


In contributing to purely academic 
learning, a relationship in which stu- 
dents and faculty know each other on 
an individual basis serves to motivate 
students to criticize objectively and 
to integrate the course material into 
their own thinking and living. Two- 
way interaction takes place; teacher 
and pupils stimulate each other and 
learning becomes dynamic and vital. 


But in the larger realm of learning, 
the opportunity to know professors 
well is an educational and social ex- 
perience that is one of the most valu- 
able features of college life. Whittier 
College’s student-faculty conference, 
a weekend meeting held in the moun- 
tains at the beginning of each year, is 
organized on an informal basis to dis- 
cuss school problems. The atmos- 
phere of the conference, however, is 
its highlight. For here viewpoints 
and suggestions are exchanged in a 
spirit of equality , and a sense of shar- 
ing and mutuality is developed that 
makes for closer unity and co-opera- 
tion throughout the year. 


Nancy HE pric, Senior in Sociology 
Whittier College 
Whittier, California 
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To Whom Do We Go for Guidance? 


Guidance is no longer the preroga- 
tive of the guidance department. The 
school counselor, acting as a coordina- 
tor, recognizes the guidance function 
of the teacher, the administrator and 
the specialist. Why? Because we must 
all work together to meet the needs 
of all pupils, the normal everyday 
needs as well as the special needs. 

Counselors should no longer try to 
carry out educational, vocational, 
group guidance and other parts of a 
whole program alone. As these parts 
of a whole program become increas- 
ingly effective many of the so-called 
functions of the counselor become ab- 
sorbed by others in the school. The 
increasing demands on the counselor 
indicate the need to move on, to move 
ahead, to be flexible in meeting the 
uncertain demands, but always to 
hold to a concept of the whole person. 

More and more pupils are looking 
for someone who has faith in himself 
and in others, someone who has a 
warm and sympathetic but realistic 
viewpoint about life; someone who is 
not afraid to say I don’t know; some- 
one who loves life, who knows that 
there are new and interesting fields to 
conquer and one who can help others 
in the search for worthwhile experi- 
ences; someone who is not afraid to 
say I haven’t the answer; someone 
who has a vision of what a young per- 
son can become; someone who is 
pushing education beyond the usual 
goals toward the fullest possible de- 
velopment of each individual. 


Lois M. Goutp, Director of Guidance 
Cheltenham Township High School 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


Finding a solution to a problem, 
whether it be a serious or unimportant 
on takes understanding. Often, as a 
student, one needs only the reassur- 
ance that the approach is a suitable 
one; or one may need another per- 
son’s suggestions before tackling his 
own problems. Thus we go to the 
guidance counselor. This “listener” 
must have character and personality 
traits which make us trust, respect, 
and value her assistance. 

In seeking guidance we like to feel 
relaxed because many of our problems 
create tensions and make us feel ill at 
ease. We gain security if our friend 
is well-liked, trusted, and respected, 
by other pupils, by faculty members, 
and members of the community. 

A personnel worker should have a 
sense of values and a personal philos- 
ophy if she is to help another person 
find a way of life. She should be emo- 
tionally mature, and be able to face 
reality. She should be fair and objec- 
tive as well as a friend. She should 
have broad enough sympathies to 
meet the needs of many pupils, to 
help them gain personal values, to 
better understand themselves, and to 
become better able to make their own 
choices. 

The counselor’s wider and more 
varied interests will help us to become 
all-round persons. We like to go to 
a person who is not only qualified to 
guide the academically gifted but is 
also competent to guide all of us to- 
ward better living from day to day. 


Rosin Horowitz, Sesior 
Cheltenham Township High Sch: ol 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 
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The Kind of Counseling Students Want 


Students seek a relationship with a 
counselor to meet needs similar to 
those of their adult counterparts. The 
majority want a “friend.” Some want 
an opportunity to think aloud against 
a sympathetic sounding board. Others 
keep their thoughts to themselves 
and ask specific information, a possible 
source of information, or request the 
counselor’s analysis of a hypothetical 
situation. The impatient, the vacillat- 
ing, and the irresponsible demand 
immediate and precise solutions to 
today’s problem, which, by tomorrow, 
may have been forgotten. And there 
are those who look to the counselor 
for magic: to transmute their unreal- 
istic wish into accomplishment or to 
“excuse” them from the fruits of 
their own actions. 

The “matter” of the discussion is 
often of no consequence; the “man- 
ner” is frequently all important. A 
list of subjects covered would be an 
index of life itself. 

A concern which currently seems 
to be of major importance to high 
school girls of all ages is not only how 
to keep a boy friend but how to keep 
him healthy, successful, and emotion- 
ally secure. 

Group guidance has long been a 
part of Proviso’s curriculum. In these 
groups the girls have the opportunity 
to discuss their growth experiences 
and to develop values. 


Rutu R. Beck 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 


From a student’s point of view the 
most important counseling factor is 
the counselor himself. He should 
understand “their side of the story.” 
He should show top personality in 
actions and appearance, so that they 
can be proud of him. Students like to 
feel that he is always accessible, that 
they can approach him any time, and 
know that he really cares about their 
problems. Someone to whom it is 
easy to talk, who knows that he him- 
self makes mistakes, and has not for- 
gotten that he, too, once was young 
are other qualities. He should have 
only this job, without functioning in 
another capacity which would cut 
down on his available time. 


Most students feel one year of 
compulsory counseling will suffice. 
Remaining school years should carry 
a voluntary system. 


The majority agree that, although 
they want some time for private inter- 
views, informal discussion groups of 
fifteen pupils with common interests 
should surpass other methods. To 
add variety, a panel discussion, speak- 
er, visual education, and frequent 
educational meetings would offer the 
best opportunity. 


Above all, students want to feel 
that counseling does not always mean 
that they have problems or need ad- 
justment. 


MarcaretT Ross, Student 
Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Illinois 
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Unmet Needs of Teen-Agers 


In seeking to guide teen-agers, we 
have overfed them with diets rich in 
an assortment of activities and filled 
with perpetual motion. We now find 
them increasingly deficient in some of 
the essential vitamins of living. Not 
only have our schools been the lead- 
ers in offering menus, but the church 
and the community have now joined 
us. We all vie with each other with 
tempting offers of field trips, dances, 
choirs, plays, drives’ committees, 
trophy polishing contests and even 
tropical fish clubs! 


By creating so many diversions we 
have developed one crying need for 
teen-agers— namely their need for 
leisure. Calm reflection is essential to 
physical, mental and spiritual growth. 
By filling their days with such bounty, 
we have placed before them a full- 
course meal, without recognition of 
the need for time in which to digest 
it. 


Time is the essence of growth. 
What great thinking has ever devel- 
oped in a time of confusion? What 
deep appreciations have ever sprung 
from a jittery existence? How can 
we expect youth to mature in chaos? 
My appeal is a fervent one — that 
we may lead these young people into 
a recognition of the great benefits of 
frequent reflection and appraisal of 
their growing knowledge. 


Jeanne M. Wricut, Deon of Girls 
Princeton High School 
Princeton, New Jersey 


With the upsurge of juvenile de- 
linquency, the unmet needs of Ameri- 
can teen-agers have become a national 
problem. As a whole, we are not de- 
linquent; we are not a problem. We 
are growing up; in the process of 
becoming “adult” we need, most of 
all, the understanding and guidance 
of our parents and our teachers. 


We need to know that our teachers 
have confidence in our ability, that 
our friends rely on us as members of 
the “crowd,” that our parents trust us 
enough to lend us the family car. We 
want responsibility and are prepared 
to carry it out. In order to learn, we 
need to do our own thinking and 
make our own wrong decisions. No 
matter how we act, we need our par- 
ents — their love and understanding, 
their thoughtful advice, most of all 
their unshakable faith in us. 


The fast-living American teen-ager 
will admit that perhaps he is emotion- 
ally unstable. Things of little actual 
importance assume a distorted propor- 
tion. He takes an active part in so 
many extra-activities that he has no 
time for himself. We need more time 
for ourselves! Time to digest our ex- 
periences; time alone to ponder our 
own needs. We look to our parents 
and teachers to help us meet this need 
by teaching us to budget our valuable 
time. We have faith in you, please 
have faith in us! 


Linpa Monpong, Student 
Princeton High School 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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It’s the Things We Have in Common 


“Peace on Earth, good will to 
men,” this message has a special 
meaning on the SUI campus. The 
dream of an AWS foreign student 
committee chairman is a reality and 
we have a “new tradition” on campus, 
an International Festival of Holidays. 
Foreign and American students now 
understand the real meaning of the 
word cooperation. An art professor 
devoted weeks of time painting beau- 
tiful murals—an artist from Pakistan 
worked with him. American students 
learned Christmas carols and dances 
of other lands, searched for costumes, 
worked with foreign students on the 
pageant, stage setting, sound, lights, 
and programs. 

Finally, Festival Day arrived. The 
Union Lounge was strange and gay 
and beautiful. Moving from booth 
to booth, visitors stepped from one 
country to another. Here was a 
glimpse of German Christmas, Indian 
Divali, Latin Carnival. Eighteen 
areas of the world came to life. The 
Pageant was a trip around the world. 
A dance from Thailand, a song from 
Korea, a dragon play from China, 
Santa Lucia from Sweden, St. Nich- 
olas from Holland, and finally the 
holiday festival came to a quiet close 
with everyone singing “Silent Night, 
Holy Night.” 

The spirit of “Good Will to Men” 
was the spirit of the festival. We hope 
it was one small step toward “Peace 


on Earth.” 


Heten E. Focut, Counselor to Women 
State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


A long time ago a wise man said 
to me, “Whatever you do or become 
in the world, little girl, remember one 
thing. All people, no matter what 
their race, creed, or religion may be, 
are very much alike. They all love, 
laugh, and sometimes cry. Outside 
they may seem different, but inside 
we are all the same.” I did not under- 
stand what the wise man meant, but 
the words seemed to stand for some- 
thing important. 


I started to grow up. I learned of 
different lands. I learned that people 
looked different, that their clothing 
and food differed from mine. And I 
awoke one morning and found that 
my brother had gone to a strange 
land, to fight people who differed 
from ourselves. I began to forget 
the wise man and what he had told 
me. 


I came to work on one of the booths 
at the festival. I planned to stay an 
hour, but I stayed three. I had been 
taught one of the most valuable les- 
sons of my life. I learned that the 
wise man had been right after all. I 
saw a student hit his thumb with a 
hammer. He said “ouch!” That 
“ouch” started me thinking. Sud- 
denly I knew what the words of the 
wise man had meant. It isn’t the dif- 
ferences in people which are so im- 
portant, but the things they have in 
common. They all laugh, work, play. 
Yes, they even say “ouch.” 


Peccy Rossins, Liberal Arts Junior 
State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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The College Calendar as Counseling Device 


At Millikin the Director of Student 
Affairs publishes weekly the official 
University calendar. All events — 
student and faculty, involving ten or 
a thousand, of athletic, cultural, so- 
cal, religious, departmental, or com- 
munity appeal — are entered on the 
calendar by the Director; all prop- 
erty-use permits are checked against 
the calendar entries by the Director. 
A foolish waste of time? Perhaps, 
but there is still much calendar data- 
chasing to entertain an able secretary 
to whom the entire supervision of the 
calendar could be delegated. 


In truth, the college calendar is a 
valuable counseling tool. The social 
chairman? —an opportunity to dis- 
cuss standards, expectations, lapses. 
The opera producer? — conflicts be- 
tween rehearsals and residence hall 
regulations, clashes with other depart- 
ments over space and time and per- 
sonnel. A “lost-soul” student scien- 
tist scheduling a field trip? — an easy 
shift to aspirations and values and dis- 
appointments. 


In a college without other trained 
and experienced personnel, generally 
unready to accept counseling as more 
than or different from advising, still 
largely unconscious of the subtleties 
of human motivations, the college 
calendar is an instrument for develop- 
ing counseling situations. 


Frances E. Fatvey, Dean of Women 
Director of Student Affairs 
Millikin University 


Decatur, Illinois 


Here at Millikin University, the 
Dean of Student Affairs is in charge 
of the University calendar, on which 
are scheduled student activities, 
whether service or social in nature. 
Each organization has a member re- 
sponsible for contacting the Dean for 
scheduling activities. 


Although the appointment between 
Dean and student begins as an official, 
formal meeting, it soon becomes a 
general “gab-session,” with the Dean 
in an excellent position to learn what 
students are thinking about certain 
matters, both school and personal. 


Thus, the Dean has taken on a new 
and increasingly important role — 
that of student counselor. In such a 
situation, her most effective work is 
done by this subtle form of counsel- 
ing. The student is probably uncon- 
scious of the Dean’s role as counselor, 
and talks both freely and informa- 
tively. 

Also, the students who have sched- 
uling as their responsibility are usu- 
ally the “second team” of student 
leadership. That is, they are the peo- 
ple concerned with organizational de- 
tail. Since an efficient Dean already 
maintains adequate contact with the 
student leaders, she becomes guide 
and counselor to a larger number of 
students, with an added opportunity 
to guide student policy effectively. 


Jim M. Mixucan, Student Leader 
Millikin University 
Decatur, I]linois 
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Student Employment During College 
My Opinion of the Work Program at Berry 


One of the outstanding and most 
distinctive features of the Berry 
Schools’ educational plan is our work 
program. All students work for room 
and board and many for their tuition. 
In the various work departments, un- 
der competent supervision, they gain 
experience in preparing and serving 
meals, sewing, weaving, laundry work, 
office work, maintaining of groups and 
buildings, shop work, caring for live- 
stock, and mechanized farming. The 


hand and the heart are trained as well 
as the head. 


In addition to the financial benefit 
to the students and the skills acquired, 
we feel that there are other intangible 
benefits which more than compensate 
for the time required for the work. 
Our girls and boys, when putting into 
practical use the knowledge they have 
acquired in classes, are learning to 
work cooperatively, to understand 
people, to take responsibility, and to 
have pride in work well done. They 
learn self-respect. The work program 
teaches them not to expect something 
for nothing. They eagerly and will- 
ingly work for what they get, realiz- 
ing that there is dignity in labor and 
that “All work is honorable save that 
which soils the soul.” 


Betry Barsour, Dean of Women 
Berry College 
Mount Berry, Georgia 


The work program is more indica- 
tive of the principles of Berry than 
any other one thing. It emphasizes 
the honor to be found in work, and it 
enables the students to learn, not only 
by studying, but by doing. It builds 
an appreciation of something which 
nowadays is so often taken for granted 
—education. The students reveal 
their real desire for an education 
through their willingness to put forth 
an effort both physically and men- 
tally. 

Working also opens doors of op- 
portunity both socially and profession- 
ally. Through sharing the responsi- 
bilities of work, students learn to 
understand people and to get along 
with them. In many cases priceless 
friendships are made. Learning to 
take and follow instructions and to 
associate with a “boss” gives the stu- 
dents valuable experience for the pro- 
fessional life which is to follow. 

Combining work with college life 
completes the three-fold education of 
head, heart, and hands which was 
Miss Berry’s objective, and it enables 
the graduate to enter the world better 
fitted for his role as a good citizen, an 
informed adult, a fine moral example, 
and a rich and well-rounded individ- 
ual. 

Jacquetyn Bairp, Senior 


Berry College 
Mount Berry, Georgia 
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PAUL E. EISERER 


Definitions 

A wide range of activities carried 
on in group situations have been 
labeled “group therapy.” Experi- 
mental classroom situations, discussion 
groups, “bull sessions,” mutual help 
clubs, church meetings, the various 
adjunctive therapies found in hospi- 
tals— occupational, manual arts, mu- 
sic, art, educational — have been so 
designated. Apparently whenever a 
group activity is presumed to have a 
therapeutic dimension, no matter how 
peripheral to the central task of the 
group, it has been labeled “group 
therapy” and is often so reported in 
the literature. 

Frank® has made a useful classifica- 
tion of types of group therapy into 
the therapeutic social club, the repres- 
sive-inspirational group, psychodrama, 
and the interview group. By far the 
most frequently occurring type, the 
interview group, is characterized by 
the fostering of “face-to-face inter- 
actions in an atmosphere conducive to 
free and honest expression of feelings. 
The interactions are examined by pa- 
tients and therapists with a view to 
exposing and correcting neurotic atti- 
tudes and achieving more mature 
ways of functioning.” In the main, 
the insights and generalizations pre- 
sented in this article are drawn from 
representative work with interview 
group situations. 

There is no general agreement 
about the similarities and differences 
between individual and group ther- 
apy. Some writers assert that they are 
essentially the same and that similar 
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theoretical notions and procedures are 
relevant to both situations. Other 
writers believe that group therapy 
presents a distinctively different ther- 
apeutic potential, has its own peculiar 
characteristics, and requires concepts 
and techniques of its own.***® 

Some of the values held to be dis- 
tinctive to group therapy are briefly 
presented. 

1. The group situation represents 
a significant reality testing ground. 
Beliefs and assertions about self and 
others are put to test in the immediate 
situation. A person cannot indefinitely 
maintain a claim that he has learned 
a new way of dealing with others as a 
result of therapy without demonstrat- 
ing it in the group. The therapist or 
members of the group are likely to 
make evident one’s self-deceptions 
and duplicity toward others. Inter- 
personal assertions must be validated 
in the group. 

Personal inadequacy reflected in 
“acting out” behavior rather than in 
anxiety symptoms is more readily 
identified and changed in a group situ- 
ation. 

2. The group situation provides 
recurrent opportunities for new inter- 
personal learnings. Many personal 
difficulties reflect inability to express 
love or hostility in direct relations 
with others. For these kinds of diffi- 
culties it is argued that a group offers 
the optimum environment for devel- 
oping new capacities to interact with 
others more constructively, spontane- 
ously, wholeheartedly. 
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The relatively stereotyped, undif- 
ferentiated perceptions and attitudes 
held toward others may be corrected. 
New interpersonal discriminations 
may be learned. That others can be 
not only harmful but helpful may 
constitute for some a significant dis- 
covery. 

3. The group members may give 
as well as receive help. The realiza- 
tion that one has participated mean- 
ingfully in the reconstructive process 
of another person can be a deeply 
gratifying experience. It keeps many 
psychotherapists at their work! A word 
or gesture of sympathy, a response 
which helps clarify a situation, an em- 
pathic awareness and understanding 
communicated in some way — when 
these behaviors are shared they are 
reconstructive and growth enhancing 
for giver and receiver alike. Although 
this kind of giving by members is in- 
frequent in the beginnings of therapy 
it increases in later stages of the life 
of the group. 

4. For many people the presence 
of others has a facilitating effect on 
their social behavior. To hear and 
see one person reveal himself may en- 
courage the timid person to unburden 
himself. When one person talks 
openly and honestly about feelings 
and attitudes denied in other social 
situations the effect upon others may 
be contagious. 


5. A basis for social reintegration 
is found in the realization of sharing 
a “common fate.” One of the most 
frequent comments in self reports by 
participants in therapy groups is that 
awareness that others have similar 
feelings, problems and difficulties 
brings relief. 


Feelings believed to be unique to 
oneself are discovered to be the lot of 
others. Studies reveal the potency of 
emotional support through group 
membership. This sustaining power 
within a group can hardly be matched 
in any two-person relationship. 


BEHAVIOR IN THERAPEUTIC GROUPS 


Some hypotheses, insights and ob- 
servations about human behavior de- 
rived from a study of the literature, 
personal experience, training of lead- 
ers, and informal discussions with 
colleagues will be presented under 
four headings: Goals; Leadership 
Functions; Group Processes; Behavior 
of Group Members. 

The thoughtful reader will regard 
these statements as working hypothe- 
ses and provisional explanations to be 
evaluated in the light of his own ex- 
perience. When he puts new ideas to 
work he should examine the conse- 
quences of his tryouts and revise his 
notions when observations require it. 


Goals 


Goals in therapy groups are func- 
tions of complex processes. Goals are 
usually expressed as the deliberate 
intentions of the therapist and are 
stated in fairly general terms as de- 
sired or sought-for changes in the 
overt behaviors, feelings and attitudes 
of members of a group. The reader 
will recognize that stated goals are 
often similar to those for individual 
psychotherapy. Different theoretical 
views are suggested by such aims as 
the facilitation of new learnings, re- 
organization of self, anxiety reduc- 
tion, spontaneity, emotional maturity, 
self-direction, independence, or ego 
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strengthening. Therapists agree that 
the goal, however defined, is to modi- 
fy some dimensions of member beha- 
vior in directions perceived by the 
leader to be desirable. 

The goals of therapists are believed 
to bear some relationship to the 
means, techniques, and technology 
employed during the processes of 
therapy. However, this relationship 
is not clearly understood. The con- 
scious, deliberate strivings of people 
reveal one level of behavior. But be- 
havior is not simply the result of ra- 
tional intentions to behave in a cer- 
tain way. Leaders also have implicit, 
unconscious, partially perceived goals 
which also operate in the processes of 
therapy. 

The therapist may not be fully 
aware of his seeking for personal 
gratifications in the group, such as, to 
be admired, respected, accepted, om- 
nipotent, the giver of good things to 
those less fortunate. He does not leave 
personality needs outside when he 
enters the group. He usually is not as 
readily aware of these organismic 
goals as of those more socially accept- 
able and professionally approved. 


Group members also bring to group 
situations intentions to behave in cer- 
tain ways, to get something from the 
group experience. Members’ goals are 
generally more nebulous with respect 
to therapeutic objectives than are those 
of the therapist. Members initially 
tend to perceive “therapy” as similar 
to the kinds of social interactions pre- 
viously learned. These perceptions 
may include anticipations of discussing 
topics of interest, obtaining informa- 
tion, receiving suggestions or listen- 
ing to the problems of other people. 
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Group members also bring goals 
not included in their framework of 
intentions. They bring a desire to 
change and are less aware of a fear 
and resistance to change; they bring 
minds declared open to receive new 
ideas but strong inclinations to retain 
the old; they assert a need to be in- 
dependent and are less aware of inter- 
dependency needs. 

It may be said that group partici- 
pants bring cognitively stated aspira- 
tions, goals, and intentions but that 
they also bring organismic strivings 
dimly or not perceived. Discrepancies 
between these kinds of aspirations 
may become a central focus of the 
work of the group; they will be more 
fully considered when discussing 
group processes. 


Leadership Functions 

We can hardly enter here upon a 
consideration of the variety of concep- 
tions of leadership advanced by the- 
orists and practitioners of group ther- 
apy. A leader’s view of his role and 
functions in some degree influences 
his deliberate operations; moreover, 
as suggested previously, what the 
leader is and how he is perceived, 
whatever his intentions, influence the 
direction and quality of interactions 
in the group. Although leadership 
behavior appears to be the resultant of 
many complex, interacting variables, 
sufficient empirical evidence has been 
accumulated to provide working hy- 
potheses for the practitioner. 

The group leader brings to the 
situation previously learned assump- 
tions of which he may be more or less 
aware. He has notions concerning the 
characteristics of a good therapy situa- 
tion, about how people learn new be- 
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havior, about the kind of behavior re- 
quired of him to promote therapeutic 
objectives. He has preconceived ideas 
about a group before he meets it for 
the first time! Even the leader who 
sees himself as flexible, open-minded 
and concerned only with functioning 
catalytically or instrumentally in a 
group enters a group with preconcep- 
tions. To what shall he attend—feel- 
ings, cognitions, overt behaviors, one 
person, two persons in relationship, 
the entire group? What does he per- 
ceive — the here and now behaviors 
of members, the symptom or the 
cause? How does he listen — to one 
at a time, two or three members in 
dyadic or triadic conflict, or the group 
as a unit? To what shall he respond 
and when and how? 

Any therapist must consider these 
questions in some degree. He takes 
his answers, as hypotheses or conclu- 
sions, into the group. In view of pres- 
ent knowledge these answers are best 
held as hypotheses subject to revision 
in the light of developing experience. 

Knowing one’s own anticipations, 
fears, expectations, anxieties is highly 
important yet exceedingly difficult to 
learn. Some self awareness and self 
understanding are indispensable pre- 
requisites for effective therapeutic 
functioning. To admit one’s hostility 
or love, when immediately operating 
as impulse or action, is very difficult. 
It is so much easier to see the undersir- 
able attribute in another person. Gen- 
uine humility in looking at the vari- 
eties of one’s feelings, accepting them, 
changing them, is more rare than glib 
talk about one’s feelings. 

The importance of self understand- 
ing in the leader lies in its relation- 
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ship to the understanding of others. 
Complete self understanding is an 
illusory goal; better self understand- 
ing is a realistic possibility for all. It 
must be a continuous search with 
readiness to accept incremental 
growth. 

Therapists have feelings, prefer- 
ences, prejudices which operate con- 
tinuously, insistently in their behavior 
in groups. They have “blind spots,” 
or counter-transferences if you prefer. 
A distinguished leader in group ther- 
apy recently reported this incident. 


His son was home from college 
and asked his father whether he 
could watch him at work in a ther- 
apy group. This was arranged. 
Afterwards the father asked, “Well, 
Son, what did you observe?” The 
son replied, “Father, why do you 
treat the fellow sitting next to you 
like a little boy?” The father se- 
cretly resented this observation 
from a novice and asked for docu- 
mentation. He got it. Afterwards 
he thought about the whole situa- 
tion, including an examination of 
his feelings and behavior toward 
the group member in question, and 
had to admit that his son had put a 
finger on a “blind spot.” This new 
awareness led to a different view of 
the group member, with different 
behavior toward him in the group 
next time. The group member also 
behaved differently, less defensive- 
ly, for the better. 


Sociometric studies of leader pref- 
erences disclose that leaders often dis- 
cover that they like some members 
better than others. A group member 
who arouses negative feelings is more 
difficult to accept and understand; 
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one who arouses positive feelings may 
be more readily understood and ac- 
cepted. Studies also suggest that group 
members are aware of and react to 
these realities. 


The leader soon learns that what 
he says, does, feels, or what he fails 
to do or say has consequences in the 
group. He is well advised to seek 
continuously and persistently new in- 
sights into his impact on members in 
the group and how member behavior 
affects his own. 

The leader’s perceptions of what 
may or does happen will affect his 
feelings and behavior in the group. 
One leader may perceive individual A 
as talking too much because of anxi- 
ety. Another leader sees this person 
as interfering with the orderly devel- 
opment of group process. A third 
leader may perceive this person as a 
threat to his leadership role in the 
group. A fourth leader tries to iden- 
tify the feelings being expressed. In 
all probability each leader will react 
differently toward this member be- 
cause of his particular way of perceiv- 
ing him. 

The knowledge that group mem- 
bers will likely talk about impersonal 
matters at first and later will get 
around to more personal issues may 
enable the leader to accept current 
perceptions without anxiety and per- 
haps even facilitate the emergence of 
the more personal. Over-eager be- 
ginners often communicate their anxi- 
ety and dissatisfaction with the pres- 
ent and fail to create the freedom for 
members to go from peripheral to 
central concerns. 

The therapist learns that his re- 
sponse to one person has an effect on 
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others in the group. He may learn 
that friendliness extended to one may 
elicit envy from another. Allowing 
some members to speak may be re- 
sented by the more timid who feel 
need for his support but cannot bring 
themselves to seek it. He may decide 
to do nothing but soon discovers that 
this has consequences too. 


A leader may often feel afraid to 
reveal something of himself. This 
fear of becoming known may lead to 
passivity or aggressiveness. He may 
justify his passivity as being nondirec- 
tive, his aggression as the group’s 
need for structure and specific direc- 
tion. 


Occurrences in a group may gen- 
erate new attitudes in the leader. Be- 
cause one person talked too much in 
the first session he fears that this will 
continue and he will not know what 
to do, or others will see him as a poor 
leader. When the group meets, the 
fear may not be confirmed. The per- 
son may have less need to talk this 
time or someone else may take over. 
Another leader develops anxiety as 
he reflects about his blundering beha- 
vior and believes that he has lost face 
with the group. He ponders what to 
do and enters the group next time 
with concealed apprehension. A group 
member relates how helpful the last 
session was and the dreaded anticipa- 
tion changes to relief. Over a period 
of time the leader reflects over the 
axiom, “Our worries seldom come 
true.” 

When therapists have less need for 
others to behave according to their 
preconceptions, when they can bring 
to the group an attitude of discovery, 
a capacity for surprise, a willingness 
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for their hypotheses to be disproved 
or confirmed by events, and are not 
afraid to communicate these attitudes 
to others — then doors are opened to 
those who fear to know themselves 
and who hesitate to reach out toward 
others. 


Group Processes 

The term “group process” has been 
used in a wide variety of contexts. It 
has been used to describe leader or 
member behaviors separately or to 
delineate the multiple interactions ob- 
servable among members of a group. 
Less commonly has it denoted group 
variables, the properties and charac- 
teristics of a “group as a whole,” such 
as structure, participation, cohesion, 
climate, stratification. It has too often 
been referred to as if it were an entity 
independent of the behaviors of mem- 
bers of a group; not often enough as 
an hypothetical construct inferred 
from observable behaviors. 

Knowledge does not permit us to 
talk about the group therapy process. 
There are apparently numerous group 
therapy processes. Recent efforts have 
been made to describe stages or phases 
of process development in a group. 
Although these writers have pur- 
ported to describe psychoanalytic or 
group-centered processes they have 
actually described very limited dimen- 
sions of behavior from a particular 
theoretical position.” * ® 

The premise seems warranted that 
the process which occurs in a group is 
a function of the interrelating beha- 
viors of leader and members. Climate, 
communication, structure, cohesion, 
conflict and other variables or dimen- 
sions conceptually useful to the ther- 
apist-investigator may be employed to 


describe events in a group. The over- 
all picture thus created is called group 
process. 

One notes a desirable trend away 
from the belief that group therapeu- 
tic processes are an intangible some- 
thing which can im no degree be spe- 
cified or observed. An_ especially 
promising line of development is seen 
in the increased application of some of 
the methodological concepts and tools 
of social psychology to the study of 
group therapy. 

In this section some observations 
about group variables which represent 
convergent views from diverse the- 
oretical orientations will be presented. 

There is considerable agreement 
that a relatively permissive, non- 
threatening climate must be achieved 
in a group if the exploration of emo- 
tionalized attitudes so essential to 
therapy is to occur. It is further 
agreed that the leader is the most im- 
portant single factor in the production 
of this climate. It results primarily 
from his intended and organismic ac- 
ceptance of the verbal and nonverbal 
communications of group members. 
There is no screening of feelings for 
logical relevance, social appropriate- 
ness, member or leader approval. 

Previous learning creates two bar- 
riers to the development of the kind 
of communication desirable in therapy 
groups. The first difficulty stems 
from the predisposition of people to 
listen only to the content of verbal 
productions. The feeling and atti- 
tudinal dimensions of a verbal ex- 


pression are not heard. One may. 


wonder “When will this person get 
around to personal affairs?” when all 
the while he may be expressing per- 
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sonal feelings but in relation to con- 
tent perceived by others to be imper- 
sonal. Leaders usually have precon- 
ceptions about the content which they 
believe members should be concerned 
with. Yet research has not answered 
the question “What content is most 
therapeutic?” 


A second difficulty results from a 
strong tendency to listen to others 
with evaluative intent. Although we 
may believe that we usually listen 
objectively to what others are saying, 
much more frequently we listen inter- 
pretively. The reader may test this 
action for himself by interrupting the 
process of.a group at some point and 
asking the members to report what 
the last person said and felt. He may 
find that some were not attending, 
others were preoccupied with self- 
feelings, others heard content only, 
others had given their own meanings 
to what was said. He may find that 
no one was listening simply to what 
was said and felt. 

Listening with a person in order to 
understand his feelings and meanings 
must precede such behaviors as reflect- 
ing or evaluating what has been said. 
Learning to listen concurrently to 
both feeling and content dimensions 
of verbal expressions is very difficult, 
but essential for therapeutic achieve- 
ment. The leader must show the way 
in helping members of the group to 
acquire this new kind of interpersonal 
communication. 

Participation in therapy groups is 
often defined as the amount, kind, and 
quality of verbal production. But the 
relationship between these factors of 
participation and therapeutic gain is 
not clear. Participation may occur at 


many levels. A person may say little, 
listen much, and communicate aware- 
ncss, sensitivity and understanding of 
high quality. Another person may 
say little because of fear of disclosure 
or involvement. 


Some members talk too little, others 
too much. Some kind of overt pro- 
duction eventually occurs although 
the amount and quality of overt and 
covert participation vary widely among 
members of a group. 


Almost every group leader is soon- 
er or later confronted by the feeling 
that some member is dominating the 
group by continuous talk. The conse- 
quence will depend primarily upon 
the leader’s reaction to the situation. 
If he perceives this behavior as a 
problem of the group, on the premise 
that non-participation of the others is 
part of the situation, he may refer the 
problem to the group. If he sees the 
dominant one’s behavior as primarily 
his problem, he will act on that. no- 
tion. 

The belief that talk must be about 
equally distributed among members 
over a period of time is a leader com- 
pulsion, not a necessary condition for 
therapy. 

Leader preference and comfort 
amidst verbal productions result prob- 
ably both from personal learnings and 
from the multiple clues and accesses 
provided to the psychological world 
of members. While it seems clear 
that nonverbal involvement in a 
group may be considered “participa- 
tion,” cues to its meaning are not 
readily available. This is illustrated 
in the silences which occur in groups. 
The embarrassment often experienced 
by members when silences first occur 
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may be related to previously learned 
obligations in ordinary social situa- 
tions to keep the conversation going 
as well as to the discomfort associated 
with talking about oneself openly. 


Divergent views are held regarding 
the amount and kind of group cohe- 
sion and conflict which are most ther- 
apeutic. Inspirational and other 
“anxiety reduction” orientations are 
likely to work toward cohesiveness 
and strong emotional support among 
members while many analytic, “un- 
covering,” orientations stress the 


value of the tensions and conflict 
which are useful therapeutically if not 
too strong and disruptive. Probably 
there is need both for cohesion and 
conflict in groups if they do not be- 
come ends in themselves. 

There are times when cohesion and 


mutual emotional support among 
members sustain them when the “go- 
ing gets rough.” There are times 
when cohesion appears to serve as an 
escape from painful therapeutic ex- 
plorations. The group may resort to 
more superficial or irrelevant levels 
of discussion or escape into generali- 
ties. 

It is safe to say that group tensions 
and conflict are unavoidable during 
some phases of therapy. Persons with 
realistic interpersonal perceptions and 
well-integrated personalities are not 
likely to be members of therapy 
groups. The processes by which both 
new self awareness and reorganization 
and new bases for relatedness to 
others occur are likely to involve in- 
trapsychic or interpersonal tensions. 
It also appears that the safety pro- 
vided by belonging to a group facili- 
tates therapeutic changes. 
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Behavior of Group Members 

By joining a group a person does 
not cease to be an individual entity 
although his behavior presumably 
may be different in a group than when 
alone. He responds in some way 
covertly, less frequently overtly, to 
all members of the group. The mul- 
tiplicity of possibilities for relation- 
ship are considerably greater in group 
than in individual therapy. 


A person brings to a group previ- 
ously acquired behavior potentials. 
His tendencies in relation to people 
have been learned elsewhere and some 
of them probably have not proved 
effective and he may feel some degree 
of discomfort with himself. He also 
brings expectations about the nature 
of the experience which awaits him 
which may facilitate or hinder the 
progress of himself and others in the 
group. 

It is not so much what he brings as 
what he discovers, becomes aware of, 
sensitive to, about himself and others, 
that may make the experience a 
changeful one for him. If he ventures 
forth to explore the barriers built 
around himself he may discover some 
new awareness of his own feelings, 
how he feels and acts toward others, 
how others perceive and act toward 
him. 

The response repertoire of a per- 
son is utilized selectively in relation 
to events in a group. Hostility, anger, 
affection, love — any emotion may be 
evoked by events in the group. What- 
ever happens, however, is grist for 
the therapeutic mill. Reactions are - 
reflected, examined, evaluated, denied, 
rejected — perhaps all — by various 
members of the group. What is most 
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important to the behaver generally is 
how the leader reacts to him. From 
him the behaver usually gets his clues 
as to limits, what is preferred, valued, 
accepted or rejected. 

The individual soon learns that he 
is not alone in the group and that he 
has perceptions and feelings about 
other members of the group as well as 
the leader. He learns that different 
people perceive him differently. 


A common phenomenon reported 
by therapists of every persuasion is 
the tendency for members “to behave 
like therapists.” They project upon 
the group what they perceive to be 
the role of the therapist—they probe, 
advise, exhort, question, offer solu- 
tions to problems. One might say that 
they behave like “poor therapists.” 
This phenomenon should be distin- 
guished from the fact that as the 
group develops members may be 
more helpful toward one another. 
They may help one another explore 
problems, listen empathically, pro- 
vide provisional explanations. This 
kind of behavior on the part of mem- 
bers may result in the identification 
of attitudes and behavioral dynamics 
which escape the therapist. It is com- 
monly observed that persons are often 
more sensitive toward others in areas 
of mutual concern. Thus a member 
may sense a need or problem more 
deeply than the therapist and respond 
to it helpfully or hurtfully. 

Therapeutic-like behavior of mem- 
bers suggests that reparative resources 
do not reside in the therapist alone. 
The leader may capitalize upon this 
possibility and seek to release the 
therapeutic potential in group mem- 
bers. The writer’s experience over a 


period of years with inexperienced 
leaders strengthens his belief that 
members may make major contribu- 
tions to the therapeutic activity in a 
group. 

Members of groups perceive lead- 
ers in multiple ways. And these per- 
ceptions are modified throughout 
therapy. A leader may be symboli- 
cally perceived as a person previously 
significant in the lives of the mem- 
bers. The qualities of this person — 
friendly, omnipotent, wise, benevo- 
lent, paternalistic — will be antici- 
pated in the therapist. He may be 
perceived as a source of wisdom, love, 
protection, support, hostility, or re- 
jection. 


The leader is hardly ever perceived 
as he would wish to be seen or as he 
sees himself, or as he is, particularly 
in the beginning. It is generally be- 
lieved desirable at appropriate times 
to clarify how he sees his role, how he 
sees others perceiving him. He cannot 
directly influence how others will ex- 
perience him. In clarifying how he is 
being perceived as well as in clarify- 
ing how members are perceiving one 
another he facilitates the develop- 
ment of realistic interpersonal differ- 
entiations which are essential for real- 
istic behavior. This kind of reality 
testing goes on all the time and af- 
fords opportunities not found as fully 
in individual therapy. 

The perceptions of members of the 
leader influence their behavior toward 
the leader. If members perceive the 
leader as more friendly toward those 
who are deferential to him there will 
be an increase of deferential behavior. 
If the leader is seen as omnipotent it 
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will be dangerous to disagree with 
him. 

If the leader is perceived as becom- 
ing anxious when hostility is expressed 
by someone, a constraint is placed 
upon the group. If a leader is seen 
by members as someone who is genu- 
inely interested in them no matter 
how they feel about themselves or 
others, they become freer to be what 
they feel and to admit to awareness 
and open expression the fuller reality 
of themselves. 

Not all the perceptions of members 
are distortions or “transferences.” 
Some are realistic. For example, the 
therapist in one of his low moments 
may be bored by what someone is say- 
ing. If confronted by a group mem- 
ber with this reality his tendency may 
be to defend himself and to deny the 


perceived reality. This will prove 
detrimental to the group. To admit 
openly one’s failure, when true, can 
have a healthy effect upon the group. 


CoNnCLUSION 

This brief survey of the group 
therapy field may serve to quicken 
the reader’s perception of the multi- 
faceted dimension of his group roles 
in guidance and personnel work. An- 
ticipating no formula he is not disap- 
pointed that he has found none. If 
he is led to examine how his precon- 
ceptions bring certain events to pass, 
how he is affected by the impacts of 
members of a group, he isin the frame 
of mind to try new modes of opera- 
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tion, study the consequences, and re- 
vise hypotheses made untenable by 
new observations. The attitude of 
continuously searching for new reali- 
ties about oneself and onese)f-in-rela- 
tion to others is the most significant 
learning one might acquire from a 
study of the field of group therapy. 
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Looking Both Ways 


MILDRED G. FOX 


The theme of the conference,’ 
“looking Both Ways,” reminds us of 
the Roman deity Janus who could 
look in two directions at the same 
time. We need this two-way view in 
considering the problem of high 
school - college relations, which has 
long been a topic of discussion in our 
colleges and high schools. 

Today more than ever before, seri- 
ous attention is being given to this 
problem because of the “impending 
tidal wave” of school and college en- 
rollments. To quote a few impressive 
statistics: 


High School enrollment grades 9-12 
for the year 


7,100,000 
1955-56 estimated as _. 7,341,000 
1960-61 estimated as _. 9,152,290 
1965-66 estimated as __ 11,646,795 
These estimates represent a 50% in- 
crease in 1960 over 1954-55 and a 
70% increase by 1965. These figures 
are based on the greater anticipated 
holding power of high school as well 
as on the general population increase. 
Corresponding estimates have been 
made of the increase in enrollment in 
higher education. It has also been esti- 
mated that the percentage of college- 
age persons attending college will in- 
crease as follows: 
34% increase 
39% increase 
44% increase 


"Nebraska Association of Deans and Counselors, 
November 5, 1955. 
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This means that an increasingly di- 
verse group will be attending our col- 
leges. 


One of the most important and 
basic approaches to this problem is the 
old one, familiar to all of us, “getting 
acquainted.” College deans and fac- 
ulties, as well as the admissions offi- 
cers, should get to know what the 
high schools are teaching, what facili- 
ties they have, and most important of 
all, get to know personally the school 
administrators, counselors and teach- 
ers. On the other hand, high school 
personnel should be informed of the 
college courses that their students are 
going to take, the many demands of 
college life, as well as to become ac- 
quainted with professors, deans, and 
other personnel. It really looks as if 
now is the time for “the twain” to 
meet, so that the best educational op- 
portunities will be provided for our 
youth through cooperative action on 
the part of high schools and colleges. 

Let us look now for a moment at 
the girls on your campuses. Some of 
them came from large city high 
schools, others from suburban high 
schools, and some from small high 
s-hools. How do they adjust to your 
campuses? What opportunities for 
guidance did these students have in 
the high schools from which they 
came? We know that the range in 
guidance services is great indeed. In 
the small high school we might find 
that the guidance function is one of 
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the major responsibilities of the prin- 
cipal. In some larger high schools we 
might find a guidance program high- 
ly organized under the direction of a 
guidance director or dean. In some 
schools there are a dean of girls and 
a dean of boys. Depending on the size 
of the school we might find that these 
deans are sometimes assisted by class 
advisers who are in charge of activities 
as well as guidance services. Or per- 
haps some teachers are given one or 
two periods for counseling in addition 
to class assignments. 


In some large high schools, espe- 
cially suburban ones, we find highly 
organized guidance programs. There 
are many types of organizations — I 
always feel that there are as many as 
the number of high schools involved! 
And that is good. No one guidance 
program has all the answers. Each 
school must find its own answer in its 
own way to meet the needs of its 
students. Sharing ideas and “know- 
how,” nevertheless, can save time and 
energy in setting up or improving 
existing programs. 


To review for you what services are avail- 
able in some high schools throughout the coun- 
try I am going to go over what is done at 
Evanston Township High School, because I 
am most familiar with this situation. I want 
you to know that we do not hold up our sys- 
tem as the example of what can be done. Those 
of us who work closely in the Guidance Serv- 
ices Department know that much can be done 
to improve and make more effective the facili- 
ties we have. One of the wonderful things 
about the school in which I work is the oppor- 
tunity to experiment, to try to improve our 
program. This is possible because of the 
genuine interest and help we get from our 
supervising principal. This, I think, is the key 
to the extension and improvement of guidance 
services in the high schools throughout the 
land. 


The guidance services at Evanston Town- 
ship High School have developed over the 
years to meet the needs of its students. These 
services have been organized in various way 
but in recent years they have been coordinated 
with the unique homeroom set-up of the 
school. ETHS is a school of about 2550 stu- 
dents who are divided throughout the school 
in ten large homerooms (about 250 each) 
under the supervision of homeroom director 
who are responsible for the guidance activities 
of the homerooms. Assisting these directors in 
each homeroom is a girls’ counselor and a 
corps of teacher-counselors. These large home- 
rooms have made possible experimentation in 
organization and implementation of guidance 
services. At the present time four of the home- 
rooms are operating with homeroom directon 
and girls’ counselors doing most of the counsel- 
ing. In some of the other rooms, teacher- 
counselors do the initial counseling but make 
referrals on specialized problems to the girl’ 
counselors or homeroom directors. Just this 
year three of the homerooms are experiment- 
ing with small groups of students meeting with 
teacher-counselors often during the school 
year. 

Coordinating the guidance services of the 
school is the staff of the Guidance Services De- 
partment consisting of the consultants who 
organize and implement the orientation, edu- 
cational, vocational, and testing activities 
These consultants work closely with the visit- 
ing counselors, who are specialists in personal 
and emotional problems, as well as with the 
homeroom directors and the superintendent. 

One of the guidance consultants is in charge 
of articulation with sending schools and orien- 
tation activities. Because of the high school 
being large, a well-planned orientation pro- 
gram functions to make the new students at 
home in their new environment. A complete 
battery of tests is given while the students are 
still in eighth grade in cooperation with the 
junior high schools. The results of these 
tests together with other data from the junior 
high school teachers are used to help the stu- 
dent, parents, and high school counselors plan 
the high school program. 

Visits to the high school are planned for the 
junior high school students during the eighth 
grade also. Assembly programs and tours dur- 
ing the ninth grade help students become 
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acquainted with curricular offerings, physical 
surroundings, and representatives of the teach- 
ing staff and student body. Special meetings 
are held for parents of incoming students to 
discuss high school life in general and the 
curriculum in particular. After this, subject 
elections take place in conference with high 
school counselors. 

Special attention and provisions are made 
also for transfer students who are new to the 
school at the beginning and throughout the 
school year. 

Career planning and vocational orientation 
is the special phase of guidance of another 
guidance consultant on the staff. The junior 
year was chosen as the appropriate place for 
career emphasis because the student has an 
additional year to follow through on tentative 
plans. ‘The career test battery is administered 
to the juniors and results are used by coun- 
selors in helping students to think about future 
plans, Other tests are available for students 
who wish to take them. Throughout the 
school year group meetings on vocations and 
employment are held. A Career Conference is 
held each year. 

A highly organized college counseling pro- 
gram has developed over the years, since 75- 
80 percent of the graduates of ETHS go on to 
institutions of higher learning. The college 
consultant of the guidance services staff ad- 
ministers the program with the assistance of 
the superintendent, homeroom directors, and 
teacher-counselors. 

The program starts with information to 
parents, students, counselors as early as the 
eighth grade orientation program. Attention 
is focused on careers and colleges each year 
when elections of subjects are made. Students 
are advised to check college catalogs and write 
directly to the college admission officers if 
there is a question about entrance require- 
ments, 

The emphasis on college counseling comes 
in the junior and senior years, but students 
and parents are advised to begin investigating 
colleges before then. Each student has a coun- 
selor to whom he turns for help in considering 
his future plans. College catalogs and refer- 
ence books on college selection are available to 
students in their homerooms, the library, and 
the Guidance Services Department. The li- 
brary has a career and college information 
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center where college yearbooks, picture book- 
lets, handbooks are available too. Counselors 
are kept up to date with pertinent information 
about admissions, curricula, scholarships, finan- 
cial requirements and the like. 

Group guidance meetings are held through- 
out the year for the seniors. Early in the year 
the superintendent explains the facilities for 
counseling that are available and emphasizes 
the importance of the school record for college 
or job placement. Special interest meetings 
are held to consider College Entrance Exami- 
nation Boards and the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. A series of meetings are held 
giving information about the various branches 
of military service. A very popular series of 
meetings are held in cooperation with North- 
western University. Dr. Shirley Hamrin, 
Professor of Education, gets the series off to a 
good start with a talk on the subject, “What 
Makes for Success in College?” The next as- 
sembly gives the seniors an opportunity to 
listen to and take notes on a “typical college 
lecture.” Another assembly presents a panel 
of Northwestern University students with Dr. 
James McLeod, Dean of Students, leading a 
discussion on all phases of college life. Special 
assemblies on sororities and fraternities are 
held in the spring of the senior year. 

The outstanding feature of the college 
counseling program is the visits of official col- 
lege representatives to the high school during 
the year from October through March. The 
representatives are asked to report at 8:30 in 
the morning so that interested students may be 
excused from a homeroom assembly period to 
speak with them or make appointments for 
free periods during the morning session. Lists 
of interested students are compiled early in 
the school year from Future Plans Cards. 
These cards are used later as a record of col- 
lege admission and scholarship application. 

Each year the college consultant goes on a 
tour of colleges that are popular with ETHS 
students. The trip includes visits to the col- 
lege admissions offices, deans, ETHS gradu- 
ates, as well as the campus itself. Information 
and impressions gleaned are shared by means 
of talks to students and counselors, and by 
bulletins containing pertinent information 
about the colleges visited. Students and par- 
ents are urged to visit colleges and to contact 
admissions officers beforehand. 
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The real test of a college counseling pro- 
gram is whether students make realistic choices 
in considering colleges and whether they get 
accepted to the college of their choice. Al- 
though ETHS has a good record, we feel 
there are always ways to improve. We especial- 
ly want to have the freshmen and sophomores 
begin to think seriously about college plans and 
investigate colleges widely. Then when they 
reach their last years in high school, they will 
have a good foundation of information on 
which to narrow down choices. 

But now, to get back to those girls 
who are on your campuses, all of 
whom you are trying to understand, 
all of whom you hope will come to 
understand themselves and their role 
on your campuses, and eventually in 
communities all over the world. How 
can you serve them better? 


First of all, I think you will have 
a better understanding of them if you 
know something about their high 
school backgrounds — not only their 
academic record, which is the easiest 
information to get — but also some- 
thing of the kind of person they really 
are —their interests, abilities, their 
family background, their financial 
situation, their “real” interest in col- 
lege, and perhaps a little of their 
hopes and dreams. 

One of the most important phases 
of high school - college relations is the 
exchange of communications and rec- 
ords. How much more information 
you will be able to get and how much 
more understanding of the girl who is 
coming to your campus you will re- 
ceive, if you not only receive the rec- 
ords but know the counselor or per- 
son who is writing the recommenda- 
tion. We know it is impossible to 
know everyone, but through corre- 
spondence many mutual problems 
have been solved and _ professional 


friendships made. Through organiza- 
tions like this, professional friendships 
are also made, I’m sure you will 
agree. 

In this area the high school coun- 
selor, dean, or teacher-counselor has 
valuable information about the girls 
and their roles in high school that 
would be invaluable to you in under- 
standing her as she comes to your 
campus. All the counselors I know 
are more than willing to share this 
information, but they want the results 
of their efforts to be useful and not 
filed away in an admissions office after 
the student is entered. I have heard 
many of the counselors say that al- 
though the task of writing recommen- 
dations takes hours, they are willing 
to do it if the information is used. 
They do expect that this personal in- 
formation is kept in confidence and 
trust. 

Second, by providing and improv- 
ing counseling facilities and services 
on your campuses so that the needs of 
all the girls will be met, you are em- 
phasizing the human side of person- 
nel. We emphasize this because stu- 
dents come back to us in high school 
and tell us how much it means to 
have some one on campus to whom 
they can turn in confidence and faith. 
This makes us happy for we know 
that young people the world over 
need the “listening ear and heart.” 

Third, by working in your profes- 
sional capacity to extend and advance 
guidance services for the youth of our 
land, you are advancing the personnel 
field as a profession. You have a won- 
derful opportunity through this or- 
ganization to extend the work that 
has already been done in your state in 
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high school - college relations. Other 
professional groups such as the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Wom- 
en, the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association and the like 
would be helpful too. The Association 
of College Admissions Counselors, a 
mid-western organization set up to 
advance high school-college relations, 
is another organization that the high 
school members here might find very 
worthwhile. 


Through these professional groups 
or in your work through the commu- 
nity you may have the opportunity to 
be of real service by visiting high 
schools in the area and telling them 
about important phases of college life 
that relate to their high school experi- 
ences. High school groups and par- 
ents would welcome the opportunity 
to get to know you. Too often we sit 
at home bogged down in routine and 
in the endless details that are neces- 
sary but can be, oh, so frustrating and 
nerve-wracking. A visit to the “other 
side” can be the stimulus we need to 
lift our own spirits and hopes and 
make us realize that we are dealing in 
the human equation — and not only 
in records, statistics, and endless red 
tape. 

More and more the tendency is to- 
wards visits of the high school stu- 
dents and parents to your campuses. 
We think these visits are important 
in giving the prospective student first- 
hand information and the “feel” of 
the campus as a whole. We think they 
should not be “glamour” weekends. 
We think, too, that deans might play 
a more important role on these visit- 
ing days than they do sometimes. You 
might be surprised to know how many 
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students will comment on the fact 
that they met you or that they didn’t 
meet you. After all, you are an im- 
portant person to them. You probably 
know that one of the buildings the 
prospective student is most interested 
in on these visits is the dormitory. 
The comments we get from these 
visits are sometimes priceless. Al- 
though we know that students and 
mamas especially put too much weight 
on the physical plant, we all know 
that adequate space and facilities are 
necessary for proper adjustment dur- 
ing that all-important first year. I 
shall always be reminded of a com- 
ment by the mother of one of our 
graduates. She thought the housing 
facilities of a certain college were 
a disgrace because they were so 
crowded. And she said, “What is 
more, the closet for Jane wouldn’t be 
big enough to hold her petticoats!” 
It’s a different day and age we are 
living in, but we hope that in spite of 
increased enrollments you in your 
professional capacity on your campus 
will do everything possible to provide 
adequate housing for girls, especially 
freshmen. 

Another area of interest to students 
and parents on these visits is the per- 
sonnel program of the college, espe- 
cially the facilities provided in the 
dormitories. Many parents are im- 
pressed if the resident advisers who 
live in the dormitories are able to 
serve as counselor and friend to their 
daughters. After all, this going away 
from home is a serious business and 
parents have qualms about it. I think 
all of us here would agree that the 
first year in college can be the key to 
a sound and sane approach to a full 
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college career. And the heart of this 
approach seems to be in the dormi- 
tories where the girls are studying — 
or trying to; thinking, or loafing; 
dating — or wishing they were. Your 
interest in the living conditions of the 
girls away from home pays off in a 
big way with satisfied girls and par- 
ents. 

And now to turn to the high school 
role in this question. Much of what 
is done and can be done depends on 
the attitude of the school administra- 
tor towards guidance services. Those 
of us who are in the field know there 
is a world of things to do —and not 
enough time. What can be accom- 
plished by the high school teacher 
who perhaps is given one or two peri- 
ods to do a guidance job? Many coun- 
selors do wonders in part-time jobs, 
but generally they are working under 
handicaps because of lack of time and 
facilities. The important thing in any 
school is to know the services that are 
needed and to know what must be 
done to provide them. Then with a 
definite goal in mind teachers and 
counselors have been able to extend 
the guidance services, but only if the 
school administrator feels that guid- 
ance is important in the school pro- 
gram. Many fine guidance programs 
are the result of the vision of admin- 
istrators and the cooperation and 
earnestness of teachers who work hard 
to provide guidance services for their 
students. 
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Professional meetings and work- 
shops may be a way to help adminis- 
trators who have not provided guid- 
ance services see the light and get 
started — even in a small way. You, 
as college deans, might be able to do 
your part to help educate school ad- 
ministrators to the personnel point of 
view. 


Regardless of the kind of program 
in the school, the high school coun- 
selors will appreciate information and 
help from college deans. They would 
like especially your suggestions on 
ways to help high school seniors face 
college life realistically. Too often 
students who on the academic record 
could safely be predicted as good aca- 
demic candidates fail miserably be- 
cause of personal reasons. This is an 
area for high school counselors and 
deans to work together to try to find 
some of the answers. 

And what about the deans and 
counselors, themselves? How can we 
keep up with the many demands made 
on us because of the nature of our 
job? We wouldn’t be in the work if 
we didn’t think young people are im- 
portant, if we didn’t think that the 
basis to all guidance and personnel is 
the personal relations that go with it. 
To continue doing the kind of job we 
want to do, we must take time to re- 
create ourselves and to give some 
thought to where we are heading. 





The White House Conference 
on Education 


RUTH R. BECK 


In his message on education presented to 
Congress January 12, 1956, President Eisen- 
hower gave his appraisal of the White House 
Conference on Education, held at the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel November 28 - December 1, 
1955. 

“Two years ago, the Congress approved 
my recomendation of a program to direct 
nation-wide attention and action to our 
educational problems and opportunities. As 
a consequence, more than 4,000 state and 
local conferences were held throughout 
1955. 

“The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, the first such conference in our his- 
tory, was held last November. The work of 
the conference has aroused the nation... . 

“Benefits already are apparent. About 
half a million people across the nation, 
representing all segments of life, came to 
grips with the problems of education. The 
status of American education—where it is; 
the future of American education—where 
it should and can go—have been illumi- 
nated as perhaps never before.” 

Most of the 1800 participants at the White 
House Conference were designated by the 
tates and territories. The National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, as a department of 
the National Education Association, was one 
of the hundred educational associations invited 
to send a representative. To represent NADW 
at the White House Conference was indeed 
a privilege. To attend in any capacity was, of 
course, a notable experience, and at least 
eleven NADW members shared this opportu- 
aity: Agnes Arnold, Ruth R. Beck, Hilda A. 
Davis, Olivia Futch, Anna Rankin Harris, 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes, M. Eunice Hilton, 
Elsbeth Melville, Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, 
Margaret G. Twyman, Sadie M. Yancey. 

Neil H. McElory, Procter and Gamble 
President, and Chairman of the Conference 
Committee, presided at the general sessions. 
In his opening address he reminded the par- 
ticipants that they had been called to a con- 
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ference, not a convention — to confer, not to 
vote—a position he maintained against at- 
tempts from the floor to introduce resolutions. 

The President’s remarks for the opening of 
the Conference were presented by sound film. 
He clearly presented the problem uppermost 
in the minds of most of the participants (as 
well as those of the 500 reporters covering the 
Conference): Is it possible to provide federal 
aid to schools if and where necessary without 
jeopardizing the freedom of the local school 
system or the responsibility of the several 
states? 

Vice-president Nixon emphasized some of 
the subjects on the agenda which seemed par- 
ticularly important to him. While sharing 
the prevailing concern over the shortage of 
engineers and scientists, he stressed the fact 
that what is taught in the schools also deter- 
mines “the quality of the statesmen whose 
function it is to keep the peace, the character 
of our religious and social leaders . . . , and 
the social consciousness of the employers and 
labor leaders... . ” 

The actual process for which the preceding 
had been preparation got under way at ten 
o’clock on the morning of November 29. The 
ten participants at Table 50, as did those of 
the other 165 round tables, sat down to con- 
fer, in order that they might advise the Presi- 
dent of the United States, on the question: 
What Should Our Schools Accomplish? 
Reminiscent of the atmosphere at Bethel, one’s 
“back home prestige” or his organizational 
connections gave him no assurance of “posi- 
tion” at the conference table. The housewife 
talked up to the ex-president of the NEA, 
and the senator was chided for his advocacy of 
the “three R’s” when his penmanship, acquired 
under that educational tradition, came under 
observation. 

The weaknesses of the Conference plan have 
been well publicized. The validity and effec- 
tiveness of the structure are confirmed by the 
fact that as the sessions proceeded, much of 
the pre-Conference criticism and condemna- 
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tion gave way to the recognition of significant 
achievement. Freedom of expression was lim- 
ited only by the length of the session and one’s 
own ability to put his thoughts into words 
which seemed relevant to his table compan- 
ions. In order to facilitate discussion on the 
first question the Conference Committee ap- 
pointed the first chairman; the chairman for 
each of the remaining five sessions was chosen 
by the participants themselves. The recorder’s 
report was the consensus of all at the table. 
This consensus included the statement of any 
minority expression, even if requested by only 
one person. If any participant was dissatisfied 
with the final “distillation” of the reports 
from all the tables, he was urged to write his 
opinions directly to the Conference Commit- 
tee. 

The advantage of the conference method 
was evident when Table 50 faced the question 
of federal aid. If an unqualified “Yes” or 
“No” vote had been required, the tally would 
have been five to five. In conference, those 
on the affirmative explained the circumstances 
upon which their votes would necessarily be 
predicated, and those on the negative stated 
conditions under which their stand would be 
reversed. Basic agreement thus was estab- 
lished, and the advice from Table 50 on 
“How Can We Finance Our Schools?” was a 
consensus without a minority report. 

Topics on the Conference agenda not al- 
ready mentioned were related to the organi- 
zation of school systems, school building needs, 
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an adequate supply of good teachers, and a 
continuing public interest in education. Ob- 
viously, these problems could not be solved in 
a four-day conference. It can be said that 
there is nothing new in the final reports, 
Nevertheless, those eighteen pages carry a de- 
termination to do now what has long been 
overdue, and lay the foundation for action. 


Some of the convictions repeatedly ex- 
pressed were: 


1. The people of the United States are 
committed to provide for all, through 
their local, state and federal govern- 
ments, a full opportunity for a free 
public education, according to the per- 
sonal and social needs of each individ- 
ual. 

. Each state should re-examine the con- 
stitutional and statutory restrictions on 
its bonding and taxing powers and make 
such changes as are necessary to provide 
an adequate program of education. 

. The local school systems must remain 
free from federal control. 

. Teaching must be so defined as to at- 
tract talented people, and the salary 
structure must be high and flexible 
enough to hold them. 

The White House Conference on Educa 
tion, by design, dramatized the problems and 
pointed the way; the solutions rest in the 
hands of community leaders and the teaching 
profession. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. 


Both the topic and the content of 
Maurice Duverger’s The Political 
Role of Women' should make it of 
particular concern to the readers of 
this journal. M. Duverger, professor 
of political science at the University 
of Paris and the University of Bor- 
deaux, here presents the conclusions 
of a study undertaken in 1952-1953 


CAMERON 


by UNESCO’s department of social 
sciences, at the invitation of the 
United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. The question to 
be answered was “To what extent is 
the widespread equality of the sexes 
in the matter of political rights ac- 
companied by real equality?” Four 
countries were chosen for detailed in- 
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vestigation — France, the German 
Federal Republic, Norway and Jugo- 
slavia. The findings are distinctly dis- 
couraging to all those who believe in 
the value of women’s contribution, 
both actual and potential, to human 
welfare: legally women are on an 
equal footing with men politically; 
in practice they are not so. Women 
exercise the right to vote much as men 
do, though there are slightly more 
non-voters among women than among 
men. The sharp contrast between the 
sexes comes in the small part played 
by women in political leadership. 
Women hold few high posts, and 
these in specialized fields such as 
health education or housing. M. Du- 
verger regards male opposition as the 
chief reason for women’s limited role 
in political life. This opposition is 
rationalized by the assertion that pol- 
itics is a field suited for men, an asser- 
tion against which women put up only 
weak resistance. In summary, wom- 
en’s political role “merely reflects and 
results from the secondary place to 
which they are still assigned by the 
custom and attitudes of our society 
and which their education and train- 
ing tend to make them accept as the 
natural order of things.” True, the 
book is based on a study of four Euro- 
pean groups, but the parallels to the 
situation in the United States are too 
numerous and too significant to be 
brushed aside. This applies to us, too. 
A recent book which approaches wom- 
en’s role from another angle but 
which can profitably be read in con- 
junction with M. Duverger’s study 
is Another Look at Women’s Educa- 
tion and Other Essays and Addresses 
by Bancroft Beatley, who in 1955 re- 
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tired after 22 years as President of 
Simmons College. Simmons College, 
with Mr. Beatley’s leadership, has 
long stood for a distinctive combina- 
tion of the liberal disciplines with 
vocational-professional training, and 
the high quality of its graduate has 
been valuable testimony that this sort 
of educational program is a valuable 
element in American higher educa- 
tion for women. 


In recent months the air has been 
full of comment about the activities 
of the great foundations. As this re- 
view section is written the newspapers 
are still publishing statements of 
gratitude to the Ford Foundation for 
its magnificent Christmas gift to raise 
college faculty salaries while, on the 
other side of the ledger, bitter and 
often biased and uninformed attacks 
have been made on foundations in 
congressional hearings and at meet- 
ings of some national organizations. 
Plainly the foundations have become 
a vastly distinctive and important ele- 
ment in American life in general and 
American education in particular, and 
their annual reports of their activities 
are fast becoming almost required 
reading. The President’s Report from 
the Rockefeller Foundation for 1954,* 
written by Dean Rusk, shows one of 
the notable foundations at work. The 
great stress of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation: has been on development of 
individual capacity, as witness the fact 
that to date over 7000 persons from 
92 countries and territories have held 
Rockefeller fellowships. Special con- 
cerns of the Rockefeller Foundation 
at present are an agricultural program 
in Latin America, a virus program, a 
study of professional medical educa- 
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tion, and studies in poiitical and eco- 
nomic institutions of free societies and 
in international relations. The May 
31, 1955 Report of the Fund for the 
Republic,* written by Robert Hutch- 
ins, is now available. Savage criticisms 
of the activities of the Fund, based on 
a few items in its wide range of activi- 
ties, taken out of context, need to be 
assessed in the light of a review of 
the whole program of the Fund. The 
Fund for the Republic, which was set 
up by the Ford Foundation in line 
with its desire “to support activities 
directed toward the elimination of re- 
strictions on freedom of thought, in- 
quiry, and expression in the United 
States,” is operating in what is un- 
fortunately an emotionally-charged 
and controversial area and it is well 
worth while to read its report and see 
what it is trying to do and by what 
means. Recent publications show ac- 
tivities of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in the study of the 
current and oncoming problems of 
American education. Teachers for 
Tomorrow® presents, in direct and 
vigorous form, the key questions with 
appropriate statistics. How many 
young people will be attending school 
and college? How many school and 
college teachers will we need? How 
can we work toward the solution of 
this problem? Useful data for work- 
ing out the solution will be found in 
another study sponsored by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
Teaching Salaries Then and Now: A 
50-Y ear Comparison with Other Oc- 
cupations and Industries, by Beards- 
ley Ruml and Sidney G. Tickton. 
Here are the figures to confirm our 
suspicions. In the past half century 


teaching salaries, especially top sal- 
aries, have suffered on a comparative 
basis. There has been less relative 
deterioration in elementary school sal- 
aries, but the actual economic rewards 
of such positions as college professor- 
ships or high school principalships are 
not what they used to be or what they 
ought to be if able young people are 
going to be drawn into careers in edu- 
cation. 

A grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion to the United States National 
Student Association has made possible 
a study which will be of great interest 
to college faculty members, adminis- 
trators and student bodies. It is Stu- 
dent Government, Student Leaders, 
and the American College," edited by 
Eliot Friedson. The first section of 
the book gives reports on the research 
carried on by questionnaires and inter- 
views; the second part includes evalu- 
ative comments on the research from 
a student personnel worker and from 
a past president of N.S.A. The tone 
of the research reports is, as one 
should hope and expect, objective and 
perceptive. Here student government 
as it is today in American colleges, has 
sat for its portrait, flanked by the two 
other major elements, faculty and 
administration, which have so much 
effect upon it. The special importance 
of this study at this particular time is 
patent. As Edward K. Graham, 
Chancellor of the Women’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
says in his introduction, “As we con- 
template what lies just ahead of us in 
the swarms of students yet “> come, 
taking full advantage of app. priate 
participation of the student in the col- 
lege community becomes an impor- 
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tant aspect of political science on 
campus.” What the size of the 
“swarm” is to date is revealed in a 
recent circular of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Resident, Extension and Adult 
Education Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education; November, 
1954.8 In the fall of 1954, 2,836,000 
students were enrolled, an increase of 
10.7% over November, 1953. Of 
these, resident undergraduates and 
graduate students made up 85%. It 
is perhaps significant that the greatest 
increase was to be found in part-time 
undergraduates and those not regis- 
tered for college credit. With the in- 
crease already developing at this rate 
and far indeed from being at its peak, 
the logic of discussion of the financing 
of higher education is clear. A con- 
ference on this vital subject was held 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
May, 1955 and the report of these 
sessions” shows financial officers from 
many colleges and universities ear- 
nestly considering all possibilities of 
getting or saving money — govern- 
mental support, alumni support, cor- 
poration support, payments by stu- 
dents, operating costs and university 
management. Those who wish to 
know where to turn to increase their 
knowledge of one widespread trend 
in recent college curriculum making 
will find Paul Dressel’s bibliography” 
of research publications on general 
education useful. 


As might be expected the public 
schools do not yield to the colleges in 
the vigor of soul-searching and self- 
scrutiny. The New American School 
for Adults” is a report of a study 
(financed by the Fund for Adult 
Education) of the ways in which pub- 


lic schools are increasing their services 
in the field of adult education. In 
February, 1955, a National Confer- 
ence on Junior High Schools met in 
Washington.” The title of the speech 
by David Austin, “The Junior High 
School, an Educational Landmark or 
a Mistake?” pointed up the discus- 
sion. A review of 45 years of experi- 
ence with junior high schools led to 
the conclusion that it was not a mis- 
take but a landmark, and the repre- 
sentatives at the conference went on 
to serious consideration of the char- 
acteristics, responsibilities and prob- 
lems of this element in the American 
educational structure. In A Guidance 
Program for Rural Schools* Glynn 
Morris, Director of Guidance in 
Lewis County, New York, has pro- 
duced a very helpful handbook for 
teachers, administrators and coun- 
selors in rural schools, where guid- 
ance is greatly needed but because of 
some inherent features of the rural 
situation, especially difficult to supply. 
Preparation of Core Teachers* a 
pamphlet prepared by a Committee 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, explains 
and advocates the core program for 
high schools, and discusses how teach- 
ers for this program can best be 
trained.” Another publication spon- 
sored by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Planning is 
Research Helps in Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts,” in which Harold G. 
Shane states the questions which 
teachers most frequently ask in this 
area and then lines up in summary 
form the conclusions of research which 
are helpful in answering these ques- 
tions. The language arts herein con- 
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sidered are reading, writing, creative 
written expression, spelling, commu- 
nication, English usage, literature, 
listening, and foreign languages in 
elementary schools. Now is the time, 
too, not only for the public schools to 
understand themselves, but for par- 
ents to understand them. /?’s High 
Time** is a guide for parents of high 
school students, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It’s a characteristic exam- 
ple of the cheery, colloquial, “palsy” 
approach which many contemporary 
pamphlets meant to influence people 
display, but maybe this is regarded by 
the experts as what it takes to interest 
parents in high schools and teen- 
agers. 

Colonel Lovejoy, whose guide to 
colleges has been a most useful work, 
has done it again. This time it is 
Lovejoy’s Vocational School Guide, 
A Handbook of Job Training Oppor- 
tunities." It contains general infor- 
mation on selecting a vocation and a 
directory listing over 6,000 private 
and public vocational schools, classi- 
fied under such headings as business 
schools, and nursing and medical tech- 
nical schools, arranged by states and 
with essential information about each 
one. There is also a special chapter 
on home study courses. 
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University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Head Residents and Their Programs (Continued) 


True basic patterns and procedures 
related to housemothers and residence 
staff prevail on the majority of the 
campuses. But increasing attention is 
being given to needed improvements 
and adjustments of standards and 
training and aids in this area of campus 
life. As we hear from various cam- 
puses in all sections of the country we 
realize that more and more attention 
is given to the status, in-service train- 
ing, and position of the various mem- 
bers of the residence hall staff. In this 
issue we continue with examples from 
additional campuses. 

Miss Frances L. Yearley, Director 
of Women’s Housing and Assistant to 
the Dean of Women at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois lists 
some of the methods used in their pro- 
gram for improving the counseling 
and group work for directors and 
housemothers. 

In September we have an intensive week’s 
orientation program for dormitory directors, 
housemothers and graduate resident counselors. 
This program is followed throughout the year 
by weekly dinner meetings with the entire 
group under the chairmanship of the Director 
of Women’s Housing and a meeting each week 


with the Dean of Women. The directors of 
all dormitories and the Director of Women’s 
Housing meet at lunch with the Dean of 
Women once each week. Each director has 
a weekly meeting with her own graduate resi- 
dent counselors. At the large dinner meetings 
and at the meetings with the Dean of Women 
each week the entire staff has an opportunity to 
hear speakers from many departments on 
campus, e.g. dean of students, health, business 
office, public relations, admissions, foods, house- 
keeping, scholarship, student affairs, professor 
of group dynamics, professor of guidance. Dur- 
ing the month of January, the University psy- 
chiatrist gives a series of four lectures. Each 
year the dean of students sponsors a dinner for 
the men and women directors and counselors, 
at which time the President of the University 
is the dinner speaker. 

Each director or housemother has a weekly 
conference with the Director of Women’s 
Housing. The Dean of Women has an hour’s 
conference with all directors or housemothers 
during each quarter. Resident counselors have 
an hour’s conference with the Director of 
Women’s housing and with the Dean of 
Women each quarter. 

Resident directors and housemothers work 
closely with the officers of the Association of 
Women Students and attend the Association of 
Women Student’s Standards Training meeting. 
They also have the opportunity of hearing 
student leaders speak of the work of their vari- 
ous groups in order that they may become ac- 
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quainted with the work of the Y.W.C.A. pub- 
lications, student government and the class 
councils, 

The graduate resident counselors are sched- 
uled for twenty-four hours duty per week. 
Dormitory directors and housemothers arrange 
their schedules to meet the needs of the 
dormitories and also to permit time for their 
own outside interests and recreation. All staff 
members have the privilege of one completely 
free week-end per quarter. 

In connection with the relationship 
of residence personnel with other 
members of the faculty, Miss Yearley 
reports that these relations are very 
good. The deans of the various schools 
work closely with resident directors. 
Throughout the year each dormitory 
entertains the University faculty at 
teas and dinners. 

In the residence halls at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, there 
are head residents and graduate resi- 
dents in both the men’s and women’s 
halls. According to Dean Katherine 
A. Towle, the head residents “are 
middle-aged women who have been 
chosen for their personalities and abil- 
ity to work with students rather than 
their professional training. Graduate 
residents are graduate students who 
work approximately twenty hours a 
week in return for room and board.” 

Prior to the beginning of the Fall 
semester there is held an orientation 
program, a day and a half in length, 
for head residents and graduate resi- 
dents. This is continued with an in- 
service training program during the 
academic year. The two main pur- 
poses of the latter are: 

1. to give the graduate residents and head 
residents an opportunity to discuss the prob- 
lems they have in common, and 2. to explain 
to them the University’s philosophy of the re- 
lation of residence halls to the total education 
of the student. Head residents as well as 
graduate residents are expected to work closely 


with the office of the dean of students in all 
matters affecting student welfare. 

During the summer of 1954 the 
University of California started a 
housemother training conference pro- 
gram. A similar conference is planned 
every other year. Head residents, as 
well as women interested in becoming 
housemothers, or housemothers with 
positions who are interested in im- 
proving and adding to their knowl- 
edge may attend this conference. 

Head residents are not required to 
maintain specific hours. They are in 
the halls when they need to be and 
are considered the best judges of their 
time. They have for the most part the 
same holiday schedule as do the stu- 
dents during the academic year and 
they have a month’s paid vacation 
during the summer. 

From the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Miss Marjorie Johnston, the 
dean, has listed some of the pro- 
cedures they use to help house direc- 
tors improve their working relation- 
ships and the counseling of students. 
Applicants for the positions of house- 
mother are encouraged to attend 
courses, offered at various universities, 
for house directors. At all times, they 
are invited to attend special meetings 
of the State Deans, Personnel and 
Guidance Association and panels or 
talks on guidance and counseling. 

In the Fall, a social hour is held for 
all housemothers at which time ad- 
ministrative officers including the 
chancellor are present. Several ad- 
ministrative personnel speak briefly at 
this time. Separate meetings of resi- 
dence hall directors, sorority house- 
mothers, and cooperative housemoth- 
ers are held to discuss procedures 
relating to a specific type of house. 
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Individual conferences are held with 
directors to discuss the handling of 
specific cases. Faculty and adminis- 
trative officers, the school psychiatrist, 
and social workers are invited to meet 
with staff groups to discuss such topics 
as scholarship, social regulations, evi- 
dences of maladjustment and personal 
problems. 

All directors and housemothers 
have faculty privileges in regard to 
the purchase of tickets to University 
events. 

Housemothers are supplied with 
bulletins and necessary handbooks so 
that they may be well informed re- 
garding all campus regulations and 
procedures. A special Handbook for 
Housemothers is issued from the office 
of the associate dean of women. This 
booklet outlines the various roles of 


the housemother as friend, mother 
away from home, head of the house, 
and social adviser; her responsibilities 
as housemother to parents and differ- 
ent university groups; her overall 
duties as housemother. Also included 
is a guide to the University services 
and University personnel. 

Residence hall personnel are free 
one day a week and one week end a 
month except November, December 
and the month of spring vacation. 
Other head residents on duty divide 
the duties of the one who is off. All 
houses except one are closed during 


vacation. 
* * 


Our appreciation to those who con- 
tributed to these two columns on head 
residents. 
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Foreign travel for study or on assignment 
to special missions has taken several members 
of NADW overseas this year. Sadie M. Yan- 
cey, Dean of Women at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., was a special guest of the 
Liberian government at the inauguration of 
President William V. S. Tubman of Liberia, 
January 2-9, 1956. Anna L. Rose Hawkes, 
formerly Dean of Students at Mills College 
and now President of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, sailed on January 
14, 1956 for a three-month trip to the Far 
East. Mrs. Hawkes is traveling on a diplo- 
matic passport as a member of the U. S. Advi- 
sory Commission for Educational Exchange, 
to observe the administration of the educa- 
tional exchange programs in Asiatic countries. 
Isabel Peard, Director of Head Residents and 
Student Deans, Cornell University, returned 
in January from a six-month period of study 
at Oxford University in England. Janet 


Kelley is a Fulbright appointee on leave from 
her position as Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at the City College of New York for 
study in India during 1955-56. 

Florence Marks, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Evening Session, City College of New York, 
was the representative of NADW at the meet- 
ing of the National Advisory Committee on 
Medical Social Work Recruitment held in 
New York City February 17, 1956. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Medical Social 
Work Section of the National Association of 
Social Workers. 

Mary Elinor Smith, Dean of Women at 
The Catholic University of America, repre- 
sented NADW at the National Conference 
on College Health Education held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 8-13, 1956. 

Ethel Rosenberry retired from her position 
as Counselor at the Phoenix (Arizona) Union 
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High Schol in June, 1955, after 35 years of 
Service. 

Helen Pritchard, for many years Vice Prin- 
cipal at the Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut, is now living in La 
Jolla, California. Miss Pritchard served as 
Treasurer of NADW from 1945 to 1947, and 
is a life member of the Association. 

Sister Joan Marie has been appointed Dean 
at the College of Notre Dame, Belmont, 
California. 


MarriED 
Theo Temple, formerly Dean of Women 
at the University of Houston, to Dr. Benja- 
min D, Thompson. At home: Houston, Texas. 


NEws FROM THE STATES 

The Arizona Association of Deans of Wom- 
en and Advisors to Girls held a breakfast 
meeting during the convention of the Arizona 
Education Association at Tucson, October 22, 
1955. The meeting was addressed by Darold 
L. Shutt, Assistant Dean of Men at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, who spoke on recent trends 
in personnel work with emphasis on the work 
of the advisor in the small school. The Ari- 
zona Association will hold an April meeting at 
Remuda Ranch, Wickenburg, when the guest 
speaker will be Elsie May Smithies, formerly 
Dean of Women at Occidental College, and 
Past President of NADW. Marion LeCount, 
Head Counselor, South Mountain High 
School, Phoenix, is President of the Associa- 
tion. 

“Living in Transition” was the program 
theme for the 36th Annual Conference of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of Women, held 
in Rock Island December 2-3, 1955. The 
keynote address was given by Hew Roberts, 
Professor of Education, The State University 
of Iowa. This was followed by small discus- 
sion groups on “Techniques of Counseling for 
Times of Transition.” The banquet speaker 
was Billie Davis, author and lecturer, and the 
conference closed with a luncheon address by 
Conrad Bergendoff, President of Augustana 
College. Special features of the program in- 
cluded a tea at Augustana College and a break- 
fast honoring new members. President of the 
Illinois Association is Alice E. Jones, Dean 
of Girls, Leyden @ommunity High School, 
Franklin Park. 

During the convention of the Utah Educa- 
tion Association, held on October 13-14, 1955, 


the Deans and Counselors of Girls held a 
breakfast meeting for “sociability and _busi- 
ness” and then met with other personnel 
groups for section meetings. Such groups as 
school social workers, vocational rehabilitation 
coordinators, college personnel workers, school 
administrators, and public health nurses met 
to discuss “Coordinating the Activities of 
Guidance and Personnel Agencies in Meeting 
the Needs of Youth.” Catherine Van Meter 
of Ben Lomond High School, Ogden, was 
elected president of the Deans and Counselors 
group. 

The Fall Conference of the Washington 
State Association of Deans of Women and 
Girls was held in Seattle on October 29, 1955. 
Daniel L. Prosser, Mental Health Consultant 
for the Washington State Department of 
Health, addressed the group at the opening 
session on “Mental Health and Confident 
Living.” In reviewing the common problems 
of adolescents as they emerge into adulthood, 
he threw fresh light on factors known to coun- 
selors but not always seen in clear focus. He 
outlined some important parts of the dean’s 
job as: (1) To have an “I like you” attitude; 
(2) To have an “I respect you” feeling; (3) 
To maintain an “I am not shocked” look; (4) 
To know that behavior has meaning; (5) To 
have a feeling of empathy; (6) To affect the 
climate in person-to-person and in person-to- 
group relationships; (7) To give help to par- 
ents, recognizing their needs; (8) To have a 
clear picture of adolescents emerging as adults; 
(9) To re-examine one’s ways of trying to 
counsel; (10) To make better use of the 
process of understanding through better com- 
munications. 

Section meetings discussed “Confident Liv- 
ing for More Girls.” In the Junior High 
School section, chaired by Nellie Ethridge of 
Washington Junior High School, Yakima, the 
group talked about the sense of belonging, of 
kinship to school and counselor, that should be 
established for all girls. The contribution of 
Girls’ Clubs or Girls’ Leagues was stressed, 
and there was an exchange of constitutions, 
by-laws, and creeds for such organizations. A 
list of recently published books for the coun- 
selor and the student guidance shelf was dis- 
tributed. Mary Essary, Girls’ Counselor at 
Walla Walla High School, presided at the high 
school section, where the discussion centered 
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on such questions as: What is the teenager’s 
definition of the term “accepted?” Is the 
adult’s idea of acceptance the same? What 
are reasons for non-acceptance? What can 
be done to give the student a feeling of ac- 
ceptance? The college section used as its take- 
off title, “The place of the Residence Hall in 
Confident Living.” The chairman was Marie 
Hollowell, Dean of Women, Seattle Pacific 
College. At the close of the section meetings, 
summaries of the discussions were given at a 
general session. 

Theodore Barnowe, Professor of Human 
Relations, University of Washington, addressed 
the convention at the banquet on “Human 
Relations in Confident Living.” His “theme 
song,” writes the reporter, was “Learn how 
to listen to people.” Lulu Holmes, Associate 
Dean of Students for Women, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, was elected President 
of the Association at the business session. An 
interesting project of the Washington State 
Association during the past year has been the 
development of a confidential “Dean’s Person- 
nel Record,” a blank to be used by the college 
dean to request information from the high 
school dean and by the high school dean who 
may wish to send special, confidential infor- 
mation directly to the college dean concerning 
a girl entering college. 

The South Carolina Association of Deans of 
Girls met at Erskine College on October 15, 
1955. After an opening coffee hour, the group 
was divided in two sections. The college sec- 
tion discussed the administration of student 
personnel services and the status of the dean 
of women. So lively was the discussion, writes 
the reporter, that it did not end at twelve- 
thirty as it should have; only lunch at one 
o’clock stopped it! The high school section 
was addressed by Lynn Kalmbach, Director of 
Special Services, Columbia (S. C.) Schools, 
who talked about the function of testing and 
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guidance programs. The luncheon speaker was 
John B. Gentry, Jr., Professor of Education 
at Clemson College. Speaking on the topic 
“Our Partnership with Parents” he said that 
both schools and parents are exerting more 
effort than ever to know each other, because 
knowledge of the aims and goals of each can 
enhance the development of. the child and 
strengthen the partnership aimed at the child’s 
progress. The South Carolina Association has 
prepared an attractive brochure containing the 
history of the Association, the list of presi- 
dents, and the constitution. President for 
1955-56 is Ethel Hembree, Dean of Girls, 
McCants Junior High School, Anderson. 


The Tennessee Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls met in Nashville 
on October 22, 1955. The program began 
with a pane] discussion on “Developing Stu- 
dent Responsibility.” Ella V. Ross, Dean of 
Women at East Tennessee State College, dis- 
cussed student government, pointing out that 
areas of responsibility should be clearly de- 
fined. Mabel Meachem, Dean at Austin Peay 
College, discussed extra-curricular activities, 
including problems of chaperonage. Annie 
White Marshall of Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute talked about student assistants in person- 
nel, weighing such matters as number and 
class of student counselors, credit in psychology 
or education for work as a student assistant, 
and patterns of dormitory counseling. The 
guest speaker at the luncheon was Katherine 
Kennedy Carmichael of the University of 
North Carolina, whose topic was “Current 
Problems in Being a Dean of Women.” Her 
talk covered the whole area of maturity’s help 
to youth and suggested many answers to the 
question, “How fare American women?” The 
newly elected president of the Tennessee 
Association is E. Frances Massry, Dean of 
Women at Maryville College. 





NADW-Sponsored Workshops 
Summer, 1956 


San Francisco State College 
June 18—June 22 


Workshop for Women Deans, Vice 
Principals, and Counselors, offered 
by the National Association of Deans 
of Women and San Francisco State 
College. The five day session will be 
under the direction of Mrs. Ruth O. 
McCarn, Assistant Dean of Students, 
University of Chicago, and the pro- 
gram will include lectures and discus- 
sion groups. 

The Workshop may be taken for 
one unit of credit or audited for the 
regular registratiton fee of $8.50. 
Meetings will be held in the morning 
and in the early afternoon. Thursday, 
June 21, will be designated as NADW 
Day when visitors will be welcome. 
A special program and luncheon will 
be provided on that day. 

For additional information write to 
the Workshop Coordinator, Dean 
Dorothy E. Wells, San Francisco 
State College, 1600 Holloway Ave- 
aue, San Francisco, California. 


Indiana University 
July 7—July 14 


Workshop for College Deans of 
Women, or others in similar positions 
or those expecting to go into such 
positions. It is offered by Indiana 
University under the sponsorship of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 

The Workshop will deal with per- 
sonnel administration for women stu- 
dents at the college level. It will in- 
clude group discussions, lectures, li- 
brary work; and will cover various 
aspects of student personnel work, in- 
cluding counseling, records, discipline, 
dormitories, etc. For those wishing 
it, one hour of graduate credit may 
be earned in Education G590. Mrs. 
Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor of 
Education, is Director of the Work- 
shop. 

For further information, write to 
Dean Eunice C. Roberts, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 








